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as the claque applauds to order. When the Czar had left, the 
Delegates proceeded by water to the Tauris Palace. On their 
way they passed the great State prison, filled at present with 
political prisoners. Somehow the inmates were aware of what 
was happening, and from the window of every cell hand- 
kerchiefs were waved in salute. Victuri te salutamus. This 
unrebearsed incident settled instantly the question whether 
amnesty should be the first demand of the Duma. 


#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE Sultan had not yielded on Friday afternoon. This, 
however, does not show that he will not yield, for 
previous experience proves that he is a believer in eleventh- 
hour repentances. It is possible, too, that he may prefer not 
to yield till actual force has been applied, and he is thus able 
to plead paramount necessity to the aggressive Mohammedans 
whose action he has of late been encouraging. Meantime, a 
powerful British fleet lies in Phalerum Bay with steam up, 
ready the moment the ultimatum expires to carry out the 
orders already in the Admiral’s hands; while another strong 
squadron is at Port Said, prepared to do whatever is necessary 
to protect the Suez Canal, or to operate on the Turkish flanks 
should the Turks be mad enough to attempt an advance along 
the El Arish route. The calm and thoroughness with which 
British naval force is always ready to be applied is most 
impressive. With the more general aspects of the situation 
we have dealt elsewhere. 








As soon as the Duma had “come to order” it elected Professor 
Mouromtseff President He immediately called on M. Ivan 
Petrunkevitch, an old combatant for freedom and for years an 
exile, to mount the rostrum. His first words were to declare 
that they owed a debt of honour to those who had sacrificed 
their freedom to their country. “ All the prisons are filled; 
freedom must have no more victims!” The second meeting 
of the Duma is to be held to-day. The Jimes correspondent 
tells us that the President intends in his first report to the 
Czar to convey the sentiment of the House on three points,— 
amnesty, Constitutional Monarchy, and the Duma’s right of 
initiative in legislation. Such aggressive action was not 
originally intended. It is the result of the deep resentment 
caused by the new organic law and stimulated by the Speech 
from the Throne. All true friends of Russia—and they include 
the vast vajority of the British people—ardently desire a happy 
solution of the present crisis. But the Czar must not turn 
back. To do that will be fatal. If he cannot endure the 
Duma, he will find himself confronted with Assemblies 
infinitely more dangerous, and may even—which God forbid! 
—have to face the judgment of a frenzied people,—the most 
ruthless and unjust of all tribunals. He must throw respon- 
sibility on the Duma. That is his only safe course. 


The Russian Duma was opened by the Czar on Thursday 
with the utmost magnificence of ceremonial, but far more 
impressive than all the pomp was the haughty impassiveness 
with which the Delegates received the Czar’s Speech, and their 
grim determination to seize the substance and not to be 
mocked by the shadow of authority. Here was no “sombre 
acquiescence” in the autocracy, but the consciousness of 
power, even though its enjoyment would involve a struggle. 
The surly peasants and the men of intelligence, haunted by 
bitter memories of oppression, stood like the depressed and 
shabbily clothed but rightful heir at the funeral in some 
cosmic melodrama, determined to claim their own, and not to 
be browbeaten into sharing the inheritance with those who 


The elections took place in France last Sunday. A 
| second ballot will be necessary in 155 constituencies, but it is 
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the Czar remember that it is madness first to create a power- 
ful engine, and then to throw yourself in front of it to prevent 
its moving? Those who do that can only expect the fate of 
Louis XVI. Neither innocence, nor private virtues, nor good 
intentions can save those who neglect the warnings of history 
and of human nature. 





The efforts of the German Press to attach serious political 
importance to the visit of the Kaiser to Vienna meet with no 
support in the Austrian capital. While, however, Vienna is 
coldly polite, the Hungarian official journals adopt an attitude 
of outspoken antagonism to the visit, describing it as revenge- 
fully aimed at Italy, and furnishing an instructive warning 
to Hungary. Thus the organ of the Hungarian Coalition 
Government, quoted by the Times of Thursday, bluntly 
describes the Triple Alliance as an official doctrine which 


That the Czar is at present inclined to neglect these warnings 
is only too evident from his Speech from the Throne. Words of 
sympathy and trust, words setting forth the awful respons:bility 
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has lost in Hungary, as well as in Italy, the moral substance 
it once possessed; and declares that Germany, totally isolated 
in Europe, will find it difficult to reconquer Hungarian 
sympathies from Vienna. The settlement of the recent 
Hungarian crisis, and the Kaiser’s unfortunate telegram to 
Count Goluchowski, have administered a serious set-back to 
the Pan-German movement in Austria-Hungary. 


Several important events are reported from Natal. On 
Friday week news came that Mr. H. M. Stainbank, the 
Magistrate of Mahlabitini, in Northern Zululand, had been 
murdered while collecting the Hut-tax. The outbreak of 
trouble in a district a considerable distance from the 
present scene of operations is disquieting, but it is possible 
that the event has no political significance. Dinizulu’s men 
are searching for Mr. Stainbank’s murderers, and Mr. 
Saunders, the Native Commissioner, considers that the 
neighbouring chiefs and their men are behaving well. Last 
Saturday Colonel Mansel made a reconnaissance in force 
towards Cetewayo’s grave, and in a small engagement sixty 
Zulus were killed. This movement, however, seems to have 
had the effect of scattering the rebels before they could be 
dealt a final blow. Bambaata himself appears still to be 
lurking in the neighbourhood of the Nkandhla Forest, but 
his forces are split up into two bodies, and have probably 
crossed the Buffalo. It looks as if the campaign would 
degenerate into that form of action with which the Boers 
were familiar in their native wars,—sitting still while native 
levies beat the bush for rebels. 


The Morning Post on Monday published from its Shanghai 
correspondent a very instructive article on the progress of 
Army reform in China. He visited recently the Chinese 
Aldershot, Paoting-fu, where the two best divisions of the 
Army are quartered. He was especially impressed by the 
infantry training, which for smartness and precision cannot 
be excelled, though as far as work in the open is concerned it 
is marred by excessive mechanical formalism. The gunners 
were scarcely inferior to the infantry, except for the weak- 
ness of the Chinese ponies as draught animals. The barracks 
are clean, airy, and well equipped, and the hospitals and 
colleges are provided with the latest appliances and managed 
by Japanese instructors. The writer thinks that there will 
never be good Chinese cavalry, owing to the quality of the 
native horses; but he anticipates an effective force of mounted 
infantry. The chief defect in the new Army is the variety of 
armaments, but every effort is being made to remedy this from 
the new Chinese arsenals. The work depends entirely upon 
the energy and genius of Yuan Shih-kai, who, of course, may 
be withdrawn at any moment; but it is worth noting what 
can be made of the Chinaman in good hands, and how 
much power for reform a single able Viceroy can succeed in 
acquiring. 

President Roosevelt has sent an important Message to 
Congress along with Mr. Garfield’s Report on the Standard 
Oil Company’s methods. After referring to the enormous 
benefits derived by the Company from secret rates—most of 
them clearly unlawful, and corrected by the majority of 
railways on their discovery by the Commission of Corpora- 
tions—Mr. Roosevelt states that the Department of Justice 
will take up the question of instituting prosecutions in certain 
cases, and emphasises the necessity of passing the Bill intro- 
duced by Senator Knox correcting the interpretation of the 
immunity provision involved in Judge Humpbry’s decision 
in the Beef Trust cases. The President, continuing his 
summary of Mr. Garfield’s Report, shows how the Standard 
Oil Company has profited not only by secret rates, but by 
discrimination in open rates arranged by the railways, and 
other evasions, which in his opinion constitute a powerful 
argument for conferring on some Governmental body the 
right of supervision and control over inter-State commerce. 
He holds that the approval of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission should be a condition on which the railways 
should be empowered to unite for their protection, and that 
this Commission should be able to examine the affairs of rail- 
ways as bank examiners now examine those of banks. 


We may note that, according to the Report, twenty-three 
million out of the total of twenty-six million barrels produced 
annually in the United States are controlled bv the Standard 








(aes, 
Oil Trust, and that the price of illuminating oil is two cents 
to five cents higher per gallon in non-competitive than in 
competitive fields. In view of the extremely damagin 
character of the Report, the general counsel of red 
Standard Oil Company has expressed « unbounded 
surprise” at what he considers its unfairness and injustice 
For ourselves, we hold that the Message does the highest 
credit to the President’s statesmanship and sense of 
public duty. The President is no Socialist and no enemy of 
property, but in reality its bestfriend. It is those who practise 
or applaud the methods of the Trusts who are the worst 
enemies of property. 


On Friday week, in the House of Lords, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh did a useful service in raising the question of the 
cost of administration of the Poplar Union, to which we have 
already referred in our columns. In Poplar one in every 
sixteen of the population was in receipt of some form of relief. 
The rates were twelve shillings in the pound, and the cost of 
outdoor paupers had risen from £16,000 in 1901 to £35,000 
in 1905. While the adjoining Unions, with a population of 
539,000, had only 3,000 paupers, Poplar, with 169,000 in. 
habitants, had nearly 7,000. These figures gave rise to the 
suspicion that there must be extravagance somewhcre. The 
blame, no doubt, was largely to be put on the vicious system of 
“compounding,” which prevailed extensively in Poplar, and 
under which the householder had no first-hand knowledge of 
what he paid for local administration. The Guardians had 
also been most extravagant in the fitting up of their schools, 
which in this respect were far ahead of Eton and Harrow, 
There was a strong primd-facie case for a searching inquiry. 
Lord Carrington in reply announced that the Chief General 
Inspector of the Local Government Board was at present 
investigating the affairs of the Union. The question of a 
public inquiry would have to wait on this official's Report. 





The second reading debate on the Education Bill opened in 
the Commons on Monday with a strong party speech from 
Mr. Wyndham. The first part of the Bill he denounced asa 
violation of the principle of religious equality. The State 
ought to be neutral in regard to religious education, and he 
denied that the last Education Act violated the principle of 
neutrality. Fortunately, he declared, the provision as to 
the Commission of three to deal with trusts was not 
likely to work. Trustees would defend suits which would 
be brought against them throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the consequent litigation would 
last for years. The special facilities provided were wholly 
inadequate. He ended a very partisan speech, which con- 
tributed nothing to peace, but a great deal to the spirit of 
strife, by declaring that if the Government persisted with their 
proposals they would have to face a period of religious war. 
Sir Henry Fowler, who spoke for the Government, repudiated 
the imputation that they were inspired by any desire to 
destroy the Church of England. In the debate that followed 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor insisted that he had never known Roman 
Catholic feeling to be so deeply stirred as it now was against 
the Bill, while Dr. Macnamara protested against the talk of 
confiscation. In his opinion, Clause 1V. ought to be mandatory. 


On Tuesday the chief speaker in the debate was Mr. 
Lloyd-George. His speech, again, was a fighting speech, 
and, like Mr. Wyndham’s, contributed little to a real settle- 
ment of the problem at issue. His defence, however, of the 
clause for the formation of the Welsh Education Council is 
worthy of attention. The criticisms passed upon it, he 
asserted, were due to misunderstanding and misconception. 
No legislative power whatever was to be given to the Council 
and it was therefore grossly unfair to represent it as a kind 
of Home-rule. If guarantees were necessary to safeguard 
existing interests, they would be provided. We are glad to 
hear this assurance from Mr. Lloyd-George. If he can con- 
vince the minority in Wales that their interests will not suffer 
from the creation of a Welsh Council, and they will join with 
the majority in asking for such a Council, the objections to 
its being granted will be greatly mitigated. Sir William Anson, 
who was the chief speaker on the Opposition side, admitted 
that many Council syllabuses of religious instruction were satis- 
factory, but they could not be sure that all authorities would 
always be reasonable, and they knew that Dr. Clifford and 
other Nonconformist leaders held that Bible teaching should 
not go beyond Bible reading. 
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‘- Wednesday evening Mr. Chamberlain caused no little 
sensation by the frankness of his speech. He was strongly in 
favour of making concessions to the Roman Catholics, but 
what was given to them must, he urged, be given to “us,”— 
and by “us” he meant the political party with which he acted 
in the House. Later on Mr. Chamberlain declared that what 
“we” who talk of the separation of the duty of the State from 
the duty of the parent desire “is not secularism, but a division 
of duty and conscience.” When asked by the Prime Minister 
what “we” meant in this context, Mr. Chamberlain answered 
that on the present occasion “we” meant those who agreed 
with him. Next Mr. Chamberlain stated that the principle 
that “no test as to their religious opinions should be exacted 
from teachers at the time of their first appointment” was one 
“in which I think we allagree.” Upon this Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman asked Mr. Chamberlain, “ What particular ‘ we’ is 
it this time?” ‘To this Mr. Chamberlain replied: “I have 
just consulted with my right hon. friend Mr. Balfour, and I 
believe that during the whole of this debate no one on this 
side of the House has expressed anything inconsistent with 
what I have just said. If so, on this occasion I may claim that 
‘we’ represents the Unionist Party.” Not unnaturally, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration in regard to tests caused some 
sensation in the House, as the party with whom he acts have 
hitherto declared that tests are absolutely necessary. Whether 
Mr. Chamberlain's remarks, after consultation with the Leader 
of the Opposition, foreshadow any change of attitude we 
cannot say; but we are inclined to think that his admission 
will in the end be found to have a dialectical rather than a 
substantial importance. 








On Thursday the debate was continued on the Government 
side by Mr. Asquith in a speech of moderation and good sense. 
Mr. Healy followed in a vein of true and impassioned eloquence 
the sincerity of which deeply impressed the House. He criti- 
cised, however, the Bible and Bible teaching in a manner 
which, we trust, will make Nonconformist Liberals reflect 
when next they are asked to establish an Ivish Parliament. 
After Mr. Snowden, the Labour Member, had endorsed the 
plea for secularism, Mr. Balfour made a slashing attack on 
the Bill. With the greatest possible desire to be fair to the 
Leader of the Opposition, and to find something to praise in 
the tone and temper of his speech, we are reluctantly forced 
to declare that it showed rather the intention to make as 
strong a case as possible out against the Government than the 
desire to obtain by firm and judicious pressure amendments 
of the Bill which shall make it fair to the Church and accept- 
able as a national settlement. We suppose Mr. Balfour's 
attitude will be defended as good tactics, but we confess we 
should infinitely have preferred a speech inspired by the 
feeling which was shown by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
his recent speech in Convocation. 


Mr. Birrell’s general reply was very able, but too witty to be 
judicious, and we regret to say he gave no indication as to the 
willingness of the Government to accept such amendments as 
have been proposed by the Bishop of Hereford and ourselves. 
Here, again, we suppose the excuse is the bitterness of the 
opposition, for though “Two wrongs don’t make a right” is 
the most often quoted of proverbs, it is certainly the least acted 
on. On the division being taken, the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 206 (410 to 204). If the magnitude 
of the majority induces the Government to think that they 
can safely insist on “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” they will find themselves very greatly mistaken. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday a Motion by Mr. 
H. Vivian pressing for the reduction of armaments gave rise 
to an interesting discussion. Lieutenant Bellairs maintained 
that naval supremacy was the pivot on which all our economy 
hung, and that it was false thrift to curtail it by comparing 
ourselves with foreign countries. The percentage spent by 
Germany on her Navy in proportion to her shipping was far 
greater than ours. Mr. Balfour argued that our naval policy 
was not aggressive. We watched the doings of foreign Powers, 
and did not anticipate, but only followed them. Let them 
diminish their fleet-building, and we should follow suit. Sir 


Edward Grey, who, on behalf of the Government, accepted 
Mr. Vivian’s Motion, thought that our naval expenditure 
could be considerably reduced without jeopardising national 
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safety. A pacific declaration by the House of Commons might 
have a good effect on other nations. The Powers were all 
waiting for each other, and some day some one must take the 
first step. While not committing the Government to any 
definite action at the Hague Conference, he wished to pre- 
serve their freedom to act as the Motion proposed if the 
occasion seemed promising. 


Lord Welby, as Chairman of the Finance Committee, made 
his annual budget statement at Tuesday's meeting of the 
London County Council. Last year’s realised income was 
£9,277,470, and the actual expenditure £9,237,288, of which 
£4,647,195 was on education. For 1906-7 the total income is 
estimated at £9,874,358, and the total expenditure £10,107,643. 
In three years the Education-rate has been raised by fourpence, 
and in view of the prospect of further increase the Finance 
Committee urges on the Council the duty of effecting 
economies wherever practicable, especially in regard to 
expensive sites and decorated buildings. London’s gross debt 
now stands at £74,513,703, or an increase of nearly three 
millions since March, 1905; the net debt is £45,234,198, or an 
increase of £616,575. The analysis of the revenue-producing 
undertakings owned by the Council shows a deficit of £51,205 
on the steamboats for last year, and an estimated deficit of 
£51,955 for the current year,—a highly unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. The Council does not desire to make a profit on its 
housing enterprises, and here an equilibrium is maintained, 
The total actual and estimated expenditure on authorised tram- 
ways has reached £11,000,000; the total debt incurred up to the 
end of last March was £4,818,034, of which one-eighth has been 
repaid. In view of the fact that about six millions sterling is 
required to complete the work of tramway electrification, and 
the prospect of having to pay a higher price for loans, Lord 
Welby expresses the hope that the Council will not entertain 
new schemes of expenditure, but will “ give their stock a little 


rest.” 


The trial of the Yarmouth election petition was concluded 
on Friday week. The main charges were those of corrupt 
treating at various times during and before the election, and 
of bribery on the day of the poll. As to the first, since 1904 
political meetings had been held in public-houses, and there 
was a reception in Yarmouth Town Hall in October, 1905, to 
meet the late Unionist Member, at which refreshments were 
provided. But both Judges were agreed that the facts did not 
show corrupt treating. The bribery charge was based on the 
extraordinary conduct of a man named Baker, who on the day of 
the election distributed money to the voters. He was unknown 
to Mr. Fell or his agents, but he seems to have held himself 
out as an agent, and Mr. Justice Channell regarded his conduct 
as coming within the law of agency at elections, and therefore 
invalidating Mr. Fell’s return. Mr. Justice Grantham, 
however, the senior Judge, took a different view, and Mr. 
Fell accordingly retains his seat. 


On the question of law we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Justice Channell, though we admit the hardship in this 
particular case. But we exceedingly regret that the senior 
Judge should have thought it necessary to import into the 
hearing of the petition on several occasions a tone of party 
acrimony and flippancy. The smallest appearance of political 
bias is at all times regrettable in a Judge, and doubly so 
when the case is an election petition. We do not, of course, 
suggest that Mr. Justice Grantham allowed party feeling to 
influence his action on the Bench even in the very slightest 
degree, but that does not excuse his want of reticence and good 
taste. The ordinary man reading his remarks would be only 
too likely to come to the conclusion, though false in fact, that 
the Judge was biassed. The general belief that our Judges 
when on the Bench are absolutely unprejudiced by party 
feeling is one of the most precious assets in our public life, 
and anything which tends to destroy that belief must be 
strongly condemned. Thata Judge of Mr. Justice Grantham’s 
experience and perfect rectitude of intention should not realise 
this fact, and in obedience to it refrain from party jokes and 
party flippancy, is to us absolutely incomprehensible. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


W®* shall not attempt to deal with the rhetorical 
excursions and alarums of the second reading 
debate. The eloquence displayed on both sides was only 
important in so far as it gave indications of a spirit of 
compromise. That spirit of compromise, we are happy 
to say, is already in the air. Even the extremists among 
the Bishops and clergy are beginning to recognise that 
it is a matter both of duty and policy on the part of 
loyal adherents of the Church not to oppose the Govern- 
ment Bill tooth and nail, but to endeavour to base upon 
it what may prove a national settlement. On the other 
hand, the Nonconformist extremists and the strenuous 
political advocates of the Bill are beginning to realise that 
though it may be good to have a giant's strength, it is 
base to use it like a giant, and that they will not secure 
the confidence of the best part of the nation if they insist 
upon their pound of flesh, and declare that they will have 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. When 
the Bill was introduced, and again a fortnight ago, we 
ventured to make certain suggestions for amendment 
which would, we believe, render the Bill acceptable to 
reasonable men on both sides. Shortly, our suggestions 
were :— 

(1) That the Government should abandon the proposal 
under which teachers in transferred non-provided schools 
are prevented from giving religious instruction on the two 
days when facilities for denominational education are 
allowed. 

(2) That facilities for denominational teaching should 
be given to all denominations in all provided schools. 

(3) That when extended facilities are granted, they 
should be granted, not by counting heads, but when the 
local authority has convinced itself that the grant of 
extended facilities would be just to the children of the 
denomination to which such facilities are granted and 
would inflict no injury on the minority owing to accommo- 
dation being available elsewhere. 

(4) That the proposals in regard to the Commission of 
three should be reconsidered. 

(5) That both the denominational instruction given 
under facilities and the undenominational instruction 
given in the ordinary school curriculum should be 
yiven in school hours, though subject, of course, to a 
Conscience Clause. 

(6) That in the transferred non-provided schools a 
certain proportion of the teachers should be chosen from 
the denomination to which the freehold of the school 
belonged. 

(7) Finally—and this we regarded as the most important 
of our suggestions—we proposed that any Voluntary school 
that desired to contract itself, as it were, out of our present 
localised system of education should be allowed to do so, and 
to return to the status quo ante 1902. In other words, we 
proposed that any Voluntary school might abandon all 
local rate-aid, and obtain merely a Government grant as 
before 1902. Such contracting out, however, should 
only be allowed in areas where there were more than 
one school. 


We are glad to find that these proposals have met 
with support in two most influential quarters,—and 
in both cases from strong supporters of the present 
Government. The Bishop of Hereford in his admirable 
letter in Monday’s Times proposes a series of amend- 
ments almost identical with those proposed by us, while 
the British Weekly, one of the ablest and most influential 
organs of Nonconformist opinion in the country, sets forth 
in its issue of Thursday a scheme for contracting out 
exactly similar to that proposed by us on April 28th. We 
will deal, to begin with, with the Bishop of Hereford’s 
letter. The first concession asked for by the Bishop is 
that teachers who may be willing to give denominational 
instruction should be allowed to do so. His next is that 
facilities should be granted in all schools. His third is 
that the proposals in regard to the Commission should be 
modified to give a right of —_— His fourth is that a 
local authority should not be allowed arbitrarily to refuse 





special facilities where the children in a school are 
virtually all of one denomination, and there is for others 
a choice of schools within reach. The Bishop adds his 
belief that there is a very general desire among Church. 
men and Nonconformists that the simple Bible teachin+ 
provided by the Bill should be given within the obligatory 
school hours. It will be seen, therefore, that the Bishop's 
proposals are practically the same as those advocated b 
us from the beginning, though we may go a little further 
than the Bishop in certain particulars. Before we leave 
the subject of the Bishop's letter to the Times, we should 
like to draw attention to the excellent pastoral letter lately 
addressed by him to the clergy of his diocese. We have 
read nothing during the present controversy which ig 
conceived in a wiser or more reasonable spirit, or in 
one more worthy of the holder of a Bishop's great and 
sacred office in the national Church. Those who are 
inclined to imagine that the Bishop of Hereford thinks 
too much of the interests of the Liberal Party and too 
little of those of the Church should send for his letter 
which is printed in the Hereford Diocesan Messenger for 
May, and may be obtained from Messrs. Wilson and 
Phillips, Hereford, price 3d. 

We must deal next with the British Weel:ly’s article on 
the proposal to contract out, which it heads “Clause IV. 
—An Olive Branch.” The only matter of importance on 
which the British Weekly differs from us is that it pro- 
poses that the right of contracting-out should not be, as we 
proposed, an alternative to Clause IV.—i.e., the extended 
facilities clause—but a substitute for it. We desire, as 
we pointed out in our article of April 28th, that in all 
areas other than single-school areas the managers and 
trustees of Voluntary schools should have three alterna- 
tives before them. We urged that “either they might 
make their bargain with the local authority and obtain 
facilities, or they might make use of the four-fifths clause, 
or, finally, they might appeal to the richer members of 
their denomination to provide sufficient funds to allow the 
school to contract itself out of the Act and return to the 
status quo ante 1902.” The British Weekly would only 
leave two courses open to them,—either to obtain ordinary 
facilities, or else to contract out and return to the status 
quo ante 1902. The advantages which the British Weekly 
claims for the contracting-out proposal are advantages 
which we think most moderate Churchmen will be inclined 
to admit. First, says the British Weekly, the country 
would be saved from the “seething turmoil which would 
result from canvassing for a four-fifths majority.” Next, 
the denominationalists of all kinds would not be able 
to complain of confiscation, for they would be in no 
worse a position than they were before 1902, when there 
was no serious allegation of injustice. Thirdly, Noncon- 
formists would not be obliged to pay rates for denomi- 
national schools. “To pay them under the provisions of 
the four-fifths clause would,” says the British Weekly, “be 
a complete desertion of the position taken up by the 
Passive Resisters.” Fourthly, urges our contemporary, 
though the pecuniary terms would be less favourable than 
those contemplated by the Government, denominationalists 
would find compensation in the reality of their control, 
which would, of course, be complete. Finally, says the 
British Weekly, the arrangement would relieve the burden 
of the ratepayer. The British Weekly ends by the following 
significant warning addressed to Nonconformists who 
might be inclined to reject the proposal :—‘ Our friends 
may be quite sure that Englishmen will not long acquiesce 
in any plan that makes the State pay for simple Bible 
teaching, and refuses any aid to the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican Catholic parties who conscientiously believe that 
the teaching of the Bible without the interpretation of the 
Church is pernicious to religion. No matter how passion- 
ately the majority reject this view, it is quite certain that 
the minority who take it are as conscientious and as 
resolute as their opponents.” 

We do not, of course, know whether the leaders of the 
English Church and of the Roman Catholics and Jews will 
be willing to accept the olive branch thus offered, but for 
ourselves we can only say, as we said a fortnight ago, that 
we believe that in it lies the best solution of the question. 
The great advantage from the national point of view 1s 
that the clause gives elasticity, and would act as a safety- 
valve to the heated local controversies which may arise 
in the carrying out of the Bill. We believe that m 
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case of a great number of Anglican schools a little 


the 3 
: ing and good feeling would enable the trustees 
“age their schools to become provided schools, 


: he right of facilities plus the right of the 
subject “tench if and when the Church could make 
voluntary arrangements with them so to do. In cases, 
however, where for any reason the owners of the Church 
schools were distrustful of the local authority, or felt a 
strong desire to carry on their own schools entirely under 
their own management, they might feel called upon to ask 
their fellow-Churchmen to make the sacrifice required by 
contracting out. In all probability the very best Church 
schools would thus remain under Church management. 
Englishmen have a natural liking for voluntaryism, and in 
cases where schools are of exceptional merit, and therefore 
could make a real claim to be carried on as at present, we 
do not doubt that subscriptions would be raised without 
great difficulty. Again, the provision would prevent any 
injury being done to the consciences of those who object 
to part with the schools. “If you feel aggrieved, why do 
you not go back to the position before 1902?” would be 
a sufficient and a reasonable answer to those who com- 
plained of duress of conscience. 

In view of all these circumstances, we would urge most 
strongly upon Liberals and Nonconformists the wisdom and 
justice of supporting the British Weekly in holding out 
the olive branch on behalf of the Nonconformists, and 
we would equally urge upon Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics the wisdom of accepting it. No doubt if either 
the Nonconformists or the extreme Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics prefer to continue the battle rather than make 
peace, and intimate that fact to the party politicians on 
either side, those party politicians will be delighted to con- 
tinue the struggle. We would venture to suggest, however, 
that in truth the higher interests neither of Nonconformity 
nor of the Church have anything to gain by prolonging 
the strife to the bitter end. What is most urgently 
needed now is what we have ventured to call a safety- 
valve. Such a device for letting off the steam which 
might otherwise cause a dangerous explosion is provided 
by the contracting-out proposal, and therefore we hold 
that it should be accepted. We do not, of course, suggest 
that its acceptance will immediately please everybody, or 
still all the waves of controversy that have been aroused. It 
will, however, prevent an explosion; and if it can only be 
applied in conjunction with the amendments set forth by 
us and the Bishop of Hereford, we believe that we may at 
last reach a settlement which will be national, though 
possibly leaving a certain sense of grievance and soreness 
among extremists on both sides. 


We feel we cannot end what we have written without 
heartily congratulating our contemporary the British 
Weekly upon the statesmanship and good sense which 
have induced its conductors to take up the question 
of contracting out. That was a very easy proposal 
for the Spectator to make. It is one which called 
for courage and independence when made by an 
organ of Nonconformist opinion. If, then, any good 
results should flow, as we trust they may flow, from the 
suggestion, we shall be the first to admit that the credit 
of those good results will belong, not to us, but to our 
contemporary. 





THE ULTIMATUM TO TURKEY. 
woven Turkey may not have actually yielded before 


these pages are in our readers’ hands, we have little 
doubt that at the eleventh hour, or, to be more correct, on 
the eleventh day, Turkey will agree to the British 
terms, and consent to make reparation for the aggres- 
sive acts committed on the Egyptian frontier. But 
even if this should turn out to be too optimistic 
a view, and the Sultan forces us to take naval action 
to compel him to yield, that will only be deferring 
his surrender by one step. We do not, of course, 
know what the plans of the Admiralty are, but we 
feel convinced that they will not be deterred by any 
fears as to the safety of our ironclads, but will use our 
Fleet for the purposes for which a Fleet exists, even 
though they may be told that Turkish waters are sown 
with mines, and that the Turk is prepared to show his 
force and determination by blowing up a British warship. 
No doubt we shall not run unnecessary risks in narrow 








waters, and therefore if we have to take naval 
action it is more likely that it will be by seizing 
islands than by operating in or at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles. It may be, however, that Yildiz will be 
indifferent to the occupation of islands. If that should 
prove to be the case, the old suggestion to seize the 
Custom-houses at Smyrna will probably be considered. 
Smyrna, with the narrow inlet to its harbour, is, never- 
theless, not a very suitable place for the operations of 
warships. Therefore, and though we speak as amateurs 
in this matter, we may venture to suggest that there 
would be something very appropriate from the ::oral 
and political as well as from the strategic point of 
view in seizing Beyrout. Beyrout is the terminus of the 
Damascus Railway, the prolongation of which by the 
Hedjaz Railway may be said to be the ultimate cause of 
Turkish aggression on the Sinai Peninsula. It would, 
then, be not inappropriate.for us to take possession of 
one end of the line until we were satisfied in regard to 
Turkish action at the other end. The fact that the line 
from Beyrout to Damascus belongs to a French company 
need cause no embarrassment, since France is acting, as 
she was sure to act, in the most loyal way, and has left no 
doubt whatever in the mind of the Sultan as to her views 
concerning his conduct. Another reason for acting at 
Beyrout is to be found in the fact that the Lebanon 
region is neutralised, and that the Sultan, though its 
nominal Sovereign, would find it very difficult to make 
use of it and its resources in case he were foolish enough 
to enter into a prolonged struggle with the British Govern- 
ment. The Consuls-General of the Powers, who are in 
the last resort responsible for the Lebanon, would, it need 
hardly be said, insist on the preservation of a strict 
neutrality. Again, the existence in the Lebanon of a 
large Christian population and the presence of the Druses, 
who, though they may be anti-Christian, are certainly not 
pro-Turk, is a factor with which the Sultan would have to 
reckon. Finally, the character of the harbour at Beyrout, 
and the nature of a large portion of the population, 
would make it particularly easy for us to seize and hold 
the town. Should we determine to operate at Beyrout, in 
all probability it would be wise at the same time to seize 
Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem, and also Acre and Haifa,— 
harbours midway between these two ports, and famous 
as the last strongholds of the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land. 

We need not, however, discuss these matiers in detail 
till it is certain that the Turks will not yield without a 
touch of positive coercion. What is more important 
is to consider what shall be done when the Sultan has 
yielded, and the diplomatic question is closed, to prevent 
further aggression of a similar kind. In the first 
place, it is evident that, having received so clear a 
warning of the Sultan’s intentions as regards Egypt, our 
first duty will be to make Egypt as strategically secure as 
possible. Obviously the most complete way of doing this 
would be to prevent the extension of the Hedjaz Railway 
even on Turkey’s own territory. This, however, is too 
arbitrary a measure to be contemplated. As we said at 
the beginning of the dispute, we have no right, and indeed 
no wish, to forbid Turkey to build any railway she likes on 
her own territory. We must assume, therefore, that the 
Hedjaz Railway can and will be made, and that we must 
take other measures for maintaining the strategic isolation 
of Egypt. We do not, of course, profess to be experts as 
to desert warfare, but a primd-facie examination of the 
case would seem to suggest that if the water difficulty 
can be solved, it would be wise to construct and hold 
strong positions at what we may term the half-way houses 
of the two desert routes, the one from Gaza and the other 
from Tabah, along which an invading army would march 
to threaten the Suez Canal. Granted, as we have said, 
that the water difticulty could be got over, we should like 
to see Nakhl, the half-way house on the desert route 
between Akabah and Suez—occupied at present only by a 
handful of Egyptian irregulars—strongly held. El Arish 
should also be well fortified and garrisoned, for it may 
be described as the “jumping-off place” for the invasion 
of Syria by the northern route—the route followed by the 
early invaders of Egypt, the Syrians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans—and also the chief strategic point in the marches 
and counter-marches of Napoleon and Mehemet Ali. 


Katieb, the half-way house between El Arish and the 
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Canal, should also be held. A very interesting account 
of the part played by Katieh in Napoleon’s use of the 
El Arish desert route is to be found in a lecture on the 
desert frontiers of Lower Egypt delivered to the Military 
Society of Ireland by Colonel Rycroft, of the llth 
Hussars. This lecture, given in February of this year, 
is published by Messrs. Dollard, Limited, of Dublin, and 
contains a useful map, though not on so large a scale or 
so full of information as the excellent map for which we 
are indebted to the Times of Tuesday. The Times map 
and the article which accompanies it constitute an admir- 
able piece of work, and we congratulate our contemporary 
on once again proving to the world its perennial ability 
to supply at short notice full and sound information on 
the most difficult and out-of-the-way subjects. 

In addition to giving Egypt strategic security, we must 
also, of course, give her moral security by making it clear 
to the Sultan that we do not intend to allow him to 
maintain a centre of disturbance in Egypt. In view of 
recent developments in our position in Egypt, it is 
ridiculous that the Sultan should maintain a Turkish 
High Commissioner in Cairo. While the Imperial Com- 
missioner, Muktar Pasha, confined himself to the dignified 
indolence of a great Turkish official, little harm was done, 
and we rightly tolerated him as a picturesque anachronism. 
As long as such anachronisms are not harmful, English- 
men of all kinds obey a very proper instinct in not only 
leaving them alone, but actually admiring them. When, 
however, anachronisms become dangerous they must be 
removed, and it appears to us that the Turkish High 
Commissioner has now entered upon this stage. It must 
not be supposed that when we write thus we are in the 
least alarmed as to any serious Mohammedan disturbance 
in Egypt. The bulk of the Egyptian population have 
become far too prosperous under British rule, and 
remember far too well the oppressions of the old régime, 
to desire that we should make way for the Turk. Egypt, 
again, is too near Syria, and there are too large a number of 
Syrian immigrants, for the Egyptian population to have 
any illusions as to what government under Turkish 
influences means. But though we are convinced that the 
Egyptians themselves will never try to substitute Turkish 
for British rule, we must not forget that they are essentially 
a passive people, and that their attitude is always to 
accept any ruler who can get himself into the saddle. 
It is probably a safe rule never to expect gratitude from 
subject races; but even if the Egyptians felt gratitude 
for what we have done for them, we may be sure that 





they would not show it by resisting the Turks. They 
would regret us when we had gone, but they would not 
lift a finger to prevent our expulsion. Therefore, small 
and contemptible as is the Turkish faction in Cairo, and | 
unwilling as the Egyptians would be to be despoiled by | 
the Turks, we shall no doubt be wise to take security 
that the Sultan shall not have an emissary in Cairo 
whose main business is to undermine our position. The 
Sultan, in our opinion, should be told that he must 
withdraw the High Commissioner, and that if he refuses to 
do this, we shall have to reconsider the whole of those 
nominal relations in which Egypt stands to the Turkish 
Empire. 

It remains to be said that the action of the Sultan 
should warn us to take measures to counteract the claims 
made on his behalf to be regarded as the head of the 
Mohammedan religion. The question, we fully realise, is 
one of great difficulty and delicacy; but it seems to us 
that if possible we, as the greatest of Mohammedan 
Powers, should convince our Mohammedan fellow-subjects 
that when we withstand unjust claims on the part of the 
Sultan we are in no way acting in opposition to Islam. 
We must do all in our power to dispel the notion that 
to withstand the Sultan is to attack the Mohammedan 
faith. Surely there are ways in which this might be done. 
For example, might it not be possible for us to give 
guarantees to the Mohammedans of India, Egypt, Persia, 
Morocco, and Northern Africa generally that we will 
at all costs secure the neutrality and safety of the Holy 
Places ? We do not, of course, suggest for a moment 
that we should occupy any portion of Arabia, but merely 
that we should let it be known that we consider the 





protection of the Holy Places and freedom of access to 
them a paramount British interest. 


worth while to obtain from the most learned and 





It might also be | 





enlightened of Indian and other Mohammedan scholars 
and lawyers who are free from fear of the Sultan an 
independent declaration as regards the Khalifate. Should 
such independent representatives of the Mohammedan 
faith declare that the Sultan is in truth the Khalif and 
so the spiritual head of Islam, we should of course be 
obliged to bow to their decision. If, however, which is far 
more likely, they were to give their opinion against such 
pretensions on behalf of the chief of the Ottoman Turks 
the position would have been very greatly simplified, and 
we should have sure ground on which to base our policy in 
regard to the problem of Arabia and the Holy Cities 
—a problem of cardinal importance in dealing with 
Mohammedanism. In any case, we must make an effort 
to reassure the adherents of the Mohammedan faith that 
they have, not enemies, but friends and protectors in the 
British Empire, and that no British Government will ever 
consent to any injury being done to the just rights and 
claims of the religion of Islam. The Sultan, no doubt 
likes to pretend that when he is touched all Islam is 
wounded, but we must try and see if we cannot correct 
this artfully propagated delusion. After all, it is Mecca, 
not Constantinople, which is the centre of the Moham- 
medan faith. It is towards the Kaabah, not towards the 
dome of St. Sophia, that the Moslem turns his eyes as ho 


prays. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


'QVHE elections in France have come and gone with 

more than their wonted quietness. Paris, as usual, 
was apathetic, and in the provinces votes were recorded 
without rioting and the results received without excite- 
ment. And yet, following upon the strikes and the 
fall of the Rouvier Ministry, and with May Day so 
recent, the elections might reasonably have been expected 
to be stormy. Many of the leisured classes left Paris 
through dread of them, and sober prophets predicted that 
a contest fought mainly on the Separation Law would 
rouse the same passions as the law itself. Even the 
warmest friends of France feared that recent events, both 
domestic and foreign, had so kindled the inflammable 
elements in the electorate that, even if there were no 
irregularities at the polls, the nation would speak with 
many different voices and the elections would show no 
clear mandate. But friends and foes alike have been 
wrong in their forecast. France has never spoken with a 
clearer or more sedate voice, and the Sarrien Ministry have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are the Ministers 
completely approven by the nation. The event shows 
how thoroughly constitutionalism has taken root in what 
was once regarded as uncongenial soil. The recent election 
of M. Falli¢res passed off with a decorum which was 
almost dull, and to-day we find the question which of all 
questions is most apt to rouse the passions of mankind— 
the supremacy of Church or State—decided without the 
intervention of a single gendarme. 


The results of the first ballot show that of the 427 
Members elected, 262 belong to the various groups of the 
Republican Bloc,—the Socialists, Radicals, and Left-Centre 
Republicans who voted for the Separation Law. The 
Opposition, who have chosen the name of Anti-Bloc, 
number at present 165, made up of such heterogeneous 
groups as the Right-Centre or Anti-Separation Law 
Republicans, the Reactionaries, the Clericals, and the 
Nationalists. In 155 constituencies a second ballot must 
take place, since the candidate who heads the poll has 


not received the statutory proportion of votes; but 
show 


it is calculated that this second ballot will 
the same general result as the already published 
returns. An estimate is given by the Petite Ré- 


publique which shows the probable division of groups 
and their relative strength. In the new Chamber it is 
predicted that there will be 15 Socialists, 29 United 
Socialists, 166 Socialist-Radicals, and 200 Left-Centre 
Republicans,—a Government total of 410. The Opposi- 
tion will be composed of 56 Right-Centre Republicans and 
122 Nationalists and Reactionaries,—a total of 178. This 
will give the Government a majority of 232 votes; and 
though this majority may be enormously decreased on 
many subjects owing to its composite nature, it will be 
available in its full strength on the great question of 
separation. M. Clemenceau, who is responsible for the 
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ration of the law, has none of the ordinary Anti- 
Clerical bias, and he may be trusted to see that the change 
made as decently and fairly as possible. A Ministry 
with @ strong majority behind them are more likely to be 
vatient and tolerant than a Government who labour 
against time, knowing the precarious nature of their 


support. 
The elections are 


administ 


a popular ratification of the recent 


liey of France,—its attitude towards the Church, its 
attitude toward Labour, its attitude towards foreign 


Powers. Republicanism has triumphed as against the 
heterogeneous faiths which have sought its overthrow. For 
many years French politics have been a museum of strange 
creeds, each with a certain popular following and with one 
or two able exponents. ‘The group system has been 
carried so far that in the multitude of parties it was hard 
to find any clear opposition of principle, where one side 
could be said to maintain the affirmative and the other 
the negative. The result was a certain sense of unreality 
in French politics. It was not a case of Republican 
against Bonapartist, or Secularist against Clerical, but of 
each sect contra mundum. Principles were fluid, pro- 
grammes were vague, and it almost seemed as if France 
had applied to politics _Fiaubert’s famous dict um, 
L’ineptie consiste &@ vouloir conclure. The Separation 
Law has created a new division and a real one, and 
it has also shown the world what it did not know 
before,—the fundamental convictions of the French 
nation. France is agains‘ clericalism, to begin with. 
The State must be supreme, and no privilege must be 
allowed to interfere with this hegemony.—We wonder 
what the average Frenchman would say to such a measure 
as our own recent Trade Disputes Bill—But France is 
equally against other tyrannies. Socialism, in the sense of 
Collectivism, which announces its intention of putting an 
end to the present “capitalist” régime, has failed to 
attract her. It will be remembered that the various 
Socialist groups sunk their differences for the purposes of 
the Election. They have had some successes, and they 
may have about thirty representatives in the Chamber, 
bat on the whole their campaign has been a failure. 
France will not allow herself to be dictated to by a party 
of doctrinaires. The so-called Socialist-Radicals are 
merely advanced Liberals, who may advocate measures 
which can bear a Collectivist interpretation, but whose 
whole line of thought is alien to the dogmatism 
of the extreme party. Nationalism has also been re- 
jected, and indeed the Nationalist Party has almost 
disappeared from sight. “The candidates,’ says the 
Temps in its commentary on the elections, “ who have 
been successful have vigorously rejected Collectivism 
and anti-patriotic manceuvres. ‘They have declared that 
they want a strong France, respected abroad, a France 
pacified at home by the respect for order and the tolerant 
application of the Separation Law.” France has declared 
emphatically for efficiency and sanity in government. She 
has rejected the countless nostrums which political quack 
doctors have tried to foist upon her. ‘The majority, 
whether they call themselves Socialists or Radicals or 
Republicans, all desire to take full account of all the data 
of France’s problem, and not to try to solve it by leaving 
out the difficulties. They recognise the necessity of some 
efficient system of defence; they see the desirability of a 
colonial dominion ; they are averse from political abstrac- 
tions; they wish for progress by constitutional means. 
And this majority, though the mildest name it calls itself 
is Republican, is essentially conservative. If we exclude 
the extreme Socialists, who even if they vote with the 
Opposition will leave the Government a large majority, 
all the groups desire a virtual maintenance of the status quo 
and gradual and well-considered reform in the details of 
government. In the Opposition we have no such clear 
policy. It is a fortuitous collection of the discontented. 
Between Clericalists and Nationalists and Conservative 
Republicans of the M. Doumer type there is no 
common principle. If anything, their creed is ill-considered 
Radicalism, for, like all ‘reactionaries, they are apt to try 
to retrieve the past by overthrowing its last vestiges in 
the present. It is not the least of the ironies of French 
politics that Constitutionalism should be called by Jacobin 
names and Radicalism should masquerade in the garb of 
Conservatism. 


But especially the elections are a victory for the 
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Republic and all that it stands for. They prove the 
solidity of its foundations, and the lesson will not be lost 
on Europe. It was Bismarck’s hope when he consented to 
the formation of the French Republic that it would be a 
transient and feeble form of government, and would 
prevent France from being ever again a force to reckon 
with in Europe. It is thirty-six years since then, and every 
vear has revealed an advance in security and strength. 
France, having found the government which suited her, 
has shown a contentment with it which has virtually put 
the question outside practical politics. The Separation 
Law proved that a highly controversial measure deeply 
affecting the prejudices of many classes could be debated, 
curried, and administered without in any way shaking the 
constitutional fabric. This fact—with the merits of the 
law Englishmen have, of course, nothing to do—increases 
the value of the Anglo-French entente. That arrangement 
has been accepted by the French nation and by all parties, 
and it has therefore the guarantee of popular goodwill. 
If the guarantee of stable institutions be also added, the 


'entente becomes one of the least speculative of modern 


international transactions. 





THE OPENING OF THE DUMA. 


( N Thursday, with every circumstance of pomp and 

ceremony, the new Duma was opened in St. Peters- 
burg by the Czar in person. Russia has before now stood 
at the cross-roads, and chosen the wrong pathway ; but the 
turning of the ways with which she is now confronted is 
the most critical in her history. After two years of strife 
a Constitution has been wrung from the autocracy. The 
bureaucratic régime has been discredited beyond hope, and 
the Czar is aware of it. He is believed to be honestly 
anxious to follow the Constitutional course, and for the 
moment the many parties in the State have schooled them- 
selves into a kind of moderation, and are prepared to give 
the new experiment a fair trial. Everything depends upon 
the relation which is established at the start between ruler 
and people. On this we need not speculate, for the next 
few days will decide; but it is desirable, while we are 
waiting on the decision, to look at the present condition of 
politics in Russia. The smoke of the recent struggle has 
not yet cleared off, but it is thinning, and it is possible to 
discern certain features of the situation through the 
haze. 

There are no parties in our sense as yet, but there must 
be at least a dozen groups. From these we may strike out 
the top and the bottom—the Reactionaries and the 
Terrorists—as of no great practical importance. Both 
exist, but in dwindling numbers, since their creeds are con- 
fessions of despair, and for the moment the mind of the 
nation is inclined to hope. Beginning with the Zemst- 
voists and Octobrists on the Right, we pass through the 
Constitutional Democrats, who may be said to form the 
Centre, to the Extreme Left of the Radicals and Social 
Democrats. Between these groups there is not very much 
incommon. ‘The Intelligents have an ideal of the State 
radically different from that of the Zemstvoists or the 
peasants. But for the moment all seem prepared to sink 
their differences and give Constitutional reform a trial. 
Such being the attitude of the nation, the Centre necessarily 
dictates the policy. We have no fault to find with the way 
in which the Constitutional Democratic Party have managed 
things up to now. They number among their ranks the great 
majority of the Members of the new Duma, and they have 
probably a majority in the nation. Professor Miliukoff's 
speech on Friday week on the tactics of the party 
showed genuine political wisdom and the true temper of 
statesmanship. The Duma, he said, was not all that they 
wished, but it was their duty to make the best of it. They 
must assemble, and then pass the necessary laws to 
regularise their status, since an uncompromising refusal 
to meet until the Election Law was amended would land 
them in fresh barren conflicts with the Government. This 
advice has been followed, and in the Assembly which met 
on Thursday the bulk of the delegates are pledged to 
moderate tactics. With them are allied the Peasant 
Deputies, one hundred and thirty in number, and the 
coalition of these two powerful groups determines the 
character of the body. The Duma virtually represents 
the Centre, and is therefore capable of being united 
under the leadership of some really moderate statesman 
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who is pledged to serious reform. We confess that 
we place far more weight on the sober spirit thus 
manifested than on the substance of their demands. The 
Constitutional Democrats ask for many things which seem 
to us dangerous and premature. Not only do they 
demand a political amnesty, a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the misdeeds of the bureaucracy, the increase of 
the powers of the Duma, and the reform of the electoral 
law ; but they ask for universal suffrage for both sexes, 
and they apparently have united with the peasants in a 
demand for land nationalisation. But the free discussion 
of these questions in the Duma may modify the proposals 
before they take the form of law; and in any case, when 
the Deputies have such a mass of abuses to overhaul, it is 
natural that they should be sweeping in their declara- 
tions. In the new Duma there is a great deal of 
administrative ability trained by local government, and 
this may be trusted to keep the decisions to sound and 
practical lines. While administrative reform is a crying 
need there is not likely to be much coquetting with 
speculative doctrines. Those who have seen and talked 
with the Peasant Deputies speak highly of their intelli- 
gence and seriousness. Land nationalisation may come, 
as emancipation came; but in good hands it may be 
engineered equitably and without economic loss. It is 
significant, too, that many of the employers of labour are 
in agreement with the demand of their workmen for 
reformed factory laws and the legalisation of Trade- 
Unions. They see that the present system, being based 
on discontent, means chaos and waste, and is as ruinous 
to masters as to men. This recognition of the value of 
freedom, not only because of its license, but because of its 
responsibilities, is the most hopeful trait of the new 
Constitutional party. 

If our forecast is right, the Czar’s course was simple. He 
had to put in a stop-gap Premier—and M. Goremykin did 
as well as another—but the real decision would be left to 
the Duma. It was for them to choose some man from the 
Right, Left, or Centre who was known and trusted as an 
administrator, and under whom all the groups could unite. 
Obviously the Constitutional Democrats believe that such a 
leader can be found, and the finding of him is the next step 
in Russia's political advance. But, first and foremost, the 
Czar must show that he trusted the Assembly he had 
summoned, and that he stood loyally by his promises. The 
dismissal of Count Witte was inevitable before the Duma 
could meet. That remarkable man had for long played a 
difficult game. Misreading the signs of the times, he 
thought by administrative dexterity to re-establish that 
autocracy of which he had been so long a pillar. He had 
influence with the Czar, who believed him to be trusted 
by the people: he had some influence with the more 
moderate of the popular leaders, since they believed him 
to be trusted by the Czar. Gradually it dawned upon 
both Czar and people that Count Witte was trusted by 
nobody. His presence in the Government, so far from 
being a sop to popular discontent, was an incentive to it, 
and, his last card being played, he went into retirement. 
M. Durnovo followed him, and Russia breathed freely. 
The recent attempts at assassination were partly the relics 
of the New Year massacre, partly the outcome of private 
grudges, and they did not betoken any revival of 
terrorism. The omens last week looked hopeful for the 
coming Session. 

But for some unknown reason, when the clock was in 
excellent working order, the Czar has chosen to put its 
hands back. On Tuesday the very proposal which 
Count Witte had been dismissed for suggesting was given 
effect to. New organic laws were promulgated, which 
were intended to be the charter of the new Assembly in 
their reforming activity. It may be true that, as the Times 
correspondent says, these laws contain “the widest 
constitutional formula compatible with the safe adminis- 
tration of the country.” The laws may be irreproachable ; 
it is their promulgation which is blameworthy. In the 
first place, it is a breach of the promise contained in the 
third clause of the Manifesto of October 30th; and since 
that Manifesto has been adopted as the minimum of con- 
cession, any going back upon it is certain to awaken great 
uneasiness. But, more serious still, it will be taken as 


an expression of distrust in the Duma. The Czar, it will 
be argued, is afraid that the Duma will overturn the 
whole fabric, and wants to bind its hands at the start. 





With a representative Assembly nothin 
unless it is trusted, and this sondl of cunpicion wil pr 
to inflame the extremists, and modify for the worse the 
temperate attitude of the Centre. There is no ch : 
of the Assembly uniting for the purposes of reform if 
sufficient of the old autocracy remains to make their t i 
futile. At the same time, it is obvious that the De atic 
are in no yielding mood. They wish to accomplish’ these 
task peaceably, if possible; but at any cost they will 
accomplish it. 

The Speech from the Throne might have cou 
the bad impression created, but, ccheggiy, can 
conciliatory enough, it was formal and colourless and 
was received by the Deputies without enthusiasm. Its 
insistence upon the necessity for safeguarding order as 
well as liberty was natural in the circumstances, but it 
seems only to have deepened the impression left by the 
promulgation of the organic laws that the Czar regarded 
certain vital matters as wholly outside the scope of a 
Constitutional Assembly. If this is the truth about tho 
Czar’s attitude, then there is small hope of peace. 





RATES AND RATEPAYERS. 

Sg discussion on local taxation raised in the House of 

Lords on Tuesday by Lord Denbigh was valuable as 
emphasising the determination of the Government to tako 
the question in hand. The best intentions in a matter of this 
kind are apt to grow weak by reason of the complexity, and 
we may add, the dulness, of the subject. Mr. Gladstone 
might perhaps have made and kept a House to listen to 
his exposition of it; but we doubt whether any of his 
successors have possessed the same faculty. Interested 
listeners go some way to make interesting Ministers, and 
if Members could be trusted to come in crowds to hear 
the compound householder either blessed or cursed, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman would doubtless be ready to 
give them the economic fare they desired. The prospect 
that really confronts him is less attractive. He will have 
to father a very long and very complicated measure, certain 
to offend a number of local interests and to encounter thie 
hostile criticism of a whole army of local experts, and if 
in the end it benefits many, to please but few in the first 
instance. To postpone the introduction of such a Bill is a 
constant temptation to every Government. In theory, no 
Cabinets had more reason for wishing to settle the question 
of local taxation than those of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour. Both enjoyed a prolonged lease of office. Both 
had a great majority at their backs. Both represented 
those conservative and landowning interests which are most 
concerned to see local finance placed on a just and fairly 
permanent footing. But Prime Ministers came and went, 
one Parliament was dissolved and another elected, the 
Cabinet went to pieces and was reconstructed, and local 
taxation remained what it is still,—a question with the 
magnitude of which each successive Government is pro- 
foundly impressed. Still, every restatement of this fact, 
uninspiring as it may be in itself, does force the Govern- 
ment of the day to commit itself a little further, and for 
this reason we welcome such Parliamentary incidents as 
that of Tuesday. 

It happens, moreover, that there is one part of the 
question which stands very much by itself, and could 
easily be dealt with apart from the other and larger issues 
with which it is associated. Whatever view we may take 
of rates—whether we regard them as a provision for 
beneficent expenditure, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
seems to do, or,as supplying the means of local extrava- 
gance—we must all hold that they should be paid by those 
who know to what extent they are burdening theinselves 
by voting them. Yet this elementary principle of finance 
is consistently disregarded in local taxation. In theory, 
every householder is rated, and in that capacity has to 
determine for what purposes a rate shall be imposed, and 
to pay his proper share of the sum levied. In practice, a 
great number of the ratepayers never see a rate-collector, 
or consciously contribute to the sum which he has to get in. 
But though they are not taxed they are still represented. 
Every ratepayer has a vote for the authority which fixes the 
rate. But unfortunately every ratepayer is not a payer of 
rates. In a vast number of cases they are paid for him by his 
landlord, and however high the rate may be, he has no 
visible interest in making it lower. He may be told possibly 
by some ardent preacher of economy that he will feel it in 
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arise of rent. His landlord, no doubt, pays the rate for him, 

bat he does not pay it out of his own pocket. The landlord 
gets it pack again in the shape of so much a week or a 
mouth more for the rooms the nominal ratepayer occupies. 
But though this is true in the long run, it is not a truth that 
comes home to the tenant at the time. The landlard 
usually takes care to guard himself against prospective 
increases in the rates if they seem at all near at hand ; and 
when the increase becomes actual, and he thinks that the 
time has come to raise his rent, there are so many other 
apparent reasons for doing so that the real reason 
commonly goes unnoticed. ‘There are particular forms of 
economy, indeed, that occasionally assert their right to be 
considered. A rate for free libraries, for example, is very 
hard to get adopted in some towns. But the explanation 
of this is not that the compound householder instructs his 
representative to vote against the proposal. It is that the 
representative belongs to a class which thinks books an 
unnecessary luxury. As a rule the link between voter and 
representative is extraordinarily slight. The nominal 
ratepayer either does not vote at all in a municipal 
contest, or does so on some ground quite unconnected 
with the expenditure of the municipal revenue. Here, 
then, we have an instance of an evil which is 
plainly the creature of legislation. If every one who, 
directly or indirectly, voted in favour of a particular 
yate knew that he would have to pay his proper share of 
it, there would be nothing more to be said. The utmost 
the most imperious Local Government Board could then do 
—and Local Government Boards are seldom very imperious 
—would be to discourage the laying of too large a part of 
the burden on posterity. Communities must do what they 
think proper in the way of expenditure ; the one point 
which it is important to secure, and which can be secured, 
is that they shall know, and taste the consequences of, 
what they are doing. In the natural order of things, every 
ratepayer would possess this knowledge. The collector 
would come round at regular intervals, and the varying 
figures on the demand-note would show every tenant what 
he had brought on himself by voting for a candidate who 
had declared himself in favour of a rate for this or that 
purpose. The Legislature has deliberately denied the 
compound householder the benefit of this experience. It 
has sacrificed economy to the convenience of the rating 
authority. 

Lord Carrington objected that, as a penny rate only 
means 4d. a year on a house rated at £4, the abolition of 
compounding would not “constitute an effective induce- 
ment to a ratepayer to look more closely into local affairs.” 
In the first instance, perhaps, this might be true. But if 
the payment of rates became a personal act, a habit of 
looking into the expenditure of them would grow up which 
wight in time act as a useful check on a process which 
does not invariably stop at an additional penny. The 
great point is to make the ratepayer feel that it 
rests with him, and with such as him, to say what 
the rate shall be. That is all that legislation can do, 
and all that it ought to aim at, and any plan which 
works towards that end deserves full consideration, and, 
unless it can be shown to be impracticable, prompt adop- 
tion. The only objection to the abolition of the present 
system is that it saves trouble and expense to the local 
authorities. If it were put an end to, the rates would have 
to be collected from a great number of small and, poor 
ratepayers, and this would mean more work for the rate- 
collector and more frequent cases of bad debts. But the 
landlord does not do the work for nothing. The com- 
position which constitutes his reward for the duty he 
takes on himself is sometimes as much as thirty per cent. 
of the amount collected, and if this sum were spent in 
increasing the pay of the rate-collector the actual loss at 
the end of the year would probably be very small, while 
the advantage it would purchase in the way of economy, 
and still more of interest in local matters, would be con- 
siderable. Lord Fitzmaurice, it is true, thinks that it 
would be very difficult to abolish compounding to any 
large extent “because of the very great convenience such 
an arrangement is to the local authority.” But against 
this official dislike of anything difficult let us place the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s assurance that in those parts 
of England where the power of compounding is rarely 
used there is “infinitely greater interest taken in public 
affairs.” It is worth while to give local authorities some 





little additional trouble if we can obtain such a result as 
this. Trouble in this case stands for difficulty in getting 
in the money, and the Archbishop further suggests 
that much of this would be avoided if in very 
poor districts the rates were collected, as the rents 
are, weekly. If rates are to be got in from people 
who live by weekly wages, and for the most part meet the 
rent-collector weekly, the obvious thing to do is to apply 
for the rate at the same interval. Lord Denbigh made 
another suggestion which, though far less sweeping than 
abolition, might, if it were universally adopted, go some 
way towards remedying the evil of compounding. It is 
that landlords should be compelled by law to show on the 
demand-note they present to their tenants how much of 
the sum asked for is for rent and how much for rates. 
This would not bring home the amount of the rate quite 
so vividly as the actual visits of the rate-collector, but it 
would at least help the tenant to realise that one part of 
the sum he has to find every week is settled, not by the 
landlord, but by the whole body of tenants like himself. 
In spite of Lord Carrington, we suspect that to poor men 
even a small saving may be of moment, and the knowledge 
that this saving may be made in the rate will often have a 
real influence on the part played by the small ratepayers 
in municipal contests. 








CHRISTIANITY AND REVIVAL. 

“« 7 F ever there was a divine attempt made to shake religion 

free of its wrappings it was the preaching of Christ,” 
says Mr. Benson in the most intimate, and perhaps the 
most interesting, of the eighteen essays which he has just 
published (“From a College Window,” by A. C. Benson; 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 7s. 6d. net). Christianity, he goes on, 
“is a message to individual hearts bewildered by the complexity 
of the world and the intricacy of religious observances.” In 
these words Mr. Benson suggests the extraordinary power of 
resurrection which seems to be inherent in the faith of Christ. 
Again and again the light of the Gospel burns low. Again 
and again the thoughtful come to regard its teaching, not as 
good news, but as ancient history,—the tradition of “one 
Jesus which was dead” whom Paul “affirmed to be alive.” 
It is as true of nations as of individuals that the sense of the 
supernatural is not at all times equally insistent. There are 
periods in the lives of most men when the mind seems to be 
suddenly disconnected—if a word of such secular associations 
may be used in a religious sense—from the source of spiritual 
life. Such an experience may come amid the cares or 
the pleasures of this life, in prosperity, or adversity, or 
even in the midst of moral struggle or spiritual anxiety. 
Cull the experience what you will, a dispensation of Provi- 
dence or a snare of the Devil, it is a fact of the spiritual 
life. It comes to the souls of men and of communities, and 
is no certain sign of decadence in the character either of a 
man or of a people. An augmented sense of the actual, a 
vivid realisation of what is going on in the outside world, 
almost always accompanies it for good or for evil. A 
repugnance to the recognised forms of worship is one of its 
first signs. The symbols of faith lose their significance. 
They no longer create reverence. In the minds of the 
imaginative they retain an artistic value; in the minds of the 
multitude they become contemptible. Who has not felt at 
moments, even in the most splendid 6f Cathedrals, that there 
is nothing there but what is of the earth earthy? The church 
which was built for the glory of God and in memory of His 
saints, wherein many generations have seen by faith “the 
Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up,” while “ His train 
filled the temple,” becomes the scene of a performance. It isa 
strong convention which can keep a man in this mood within 
the building, and when a crowd is seized by the same emotion 
they either break down the altars and deface the fane, or they 
surge out determined never to re-enter. Thoughts of what we 
call the facts of life throng the mind in this mood. Men see 
the suffering of the world. They knew it was there before, 
but now they see it close and see its details, and their hearts 
are filled with pity and rebellion. Turning away from an 
unbearable sight, they fix their eyes upon the intoxicating 
vision of worldly success. Life is a great gamble, they say to 
themselves, a fearful adventure, but what prizes, what delights 
await tbe fortunate! In this state of material exaltation they 
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become conscious as they never were conscious before of the 
fearful pace of time. The same end awaits the happy and 
the unhappy, and it is so very near to both. Restlessness 
takes hold of the soul of the people, with the love of 
pleasure and the fear of death. At such a time the mind 
of the intellectual man applies itself to investigation, and finds 
exercise in the tabulation of demonstrable certainties and 
their application to human convenience. The imagination of 
the more spiritually gifted confines itself to this world. Social 
problems take the place of polemical discussions. Heaven 
lies hidden behind Utopia. The metaphysical structures of 
elaborate dogma which embodied the devotional thought of 
the Middle Ages are treated by secular critics as Cromwell’s 
soldiers treated the Churches. 

Who can excuse or condemn? The difference between 
iconoclasm and blasphemy is very fine. The world is 
destroying religion, cry fearful believers and braggart 
sceptics in one breath; yet both would hesitate to translate 
their thought into plain words, and to say that man is 
destroying God. The proposition is absurd. The Psalmist’s 
fool dare not put it into words. All the while that 
the mass of the people seem most God-forsaken the 
awakened conscience of the community bears witness to a 
faithful Creator who has never yet “left all things to their 
course, And laid the reins upon the horse.” A conviction 
of sin preludes every reformation, and gives rise to a sporadic 
enthusiasm for morality. Such enthusiasm is of the nature 
of a religion, though it is emphatically not Christianity. Yet 
it does seem to make men acknowledge that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within, safe from the violence of those who storm 
the citadel of dogma with every new explosive that science 
can devise. Argue and split hairs as we may, the only basis 
of morality which ordinary men will ever acknowledge is 
conscience. Consciences differ, and so do eyes. One man is 
an artist, another is none; but right and wrong, like red and 
green, have a definite meaning to normal minds. Belief in 
inspiration never dies out; it is burned in by the bitter- 
ness of remorse. Within the hearts of men sound the “lively 
oracles of God,” and from the moment that men cease 
to argue and begin to listen the smouldering embers of 
Christianity again give light and heat. With every revival 
of religion men realise afresh that it is only the things of 
the Spirit which are eternal. The outward expressions of 
Christianity are temporal, and before they disappear they 
decay. What remains is the Personality of the Son of Man, 
which never ceases to attract the heart of the Western races. 
All the better instincts of man—his scruples, his compassions, 
his hopes, his sense of responsibility, his intuitive belief 
in prayer, his unreasoning faith in forgiveness—find an 
interpretation in the New Testament. Whether we regard 
it as a verbally inspired book, or, like Mr. Benson, as 
“records of obscure and mysterious origin, transcriptions, 
it would seem, of something oral and traditional,” the Per- 
sonality of Christ stands out from its pages, and His words 
are not as those of the Scribes. Whatever waves of scepticism 
pass over the world, they seem unable wholly to quench the 
conviction of Christendom that Christianity is in its essence 
true; that its truth is independent of metaphysical argu- 
ments and ecclesiastical systems. It shines through both, and 
in the end burns them to ashes. The only witness to Christ 
which cannot be shaken is the witness of the Spirit,—the 
only witness, moreover, to which a world condemned to eat 
its bread in the sweat of its brow will ever have time to 
listen. The good news of the Gospel is a divine confirma- 
tion of the aspirations of men. “The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us,” said St. John, and in the human 
record of that divine sojourn lies an inherent power to revive 
the faith. 

Therefore in very truth is Christianity the religion of 
resurrection. With her the power of rebirth is always 
present. Men may bury the Word and the Christ under 
mountains of casuistry, beneath vast Atlantics of symbolism 
and superstition, or under the quaking morasses of sloth and 
ignorance. But itis only for a time. He Who lies buried 
will once more become the Light of the World. When in 
Galilee two thousand years ago the priests and the lawyers 
set their seals upon His tomb, and seemed to have fast bound 
our Lord Himself, He burst His bonds in resurrection. 
So now, no sooner does Christianity become apparently 
petrified, materialised, and dead, than the eternal principle 
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of resurrection reasserts itself, and once more the faith of 
Christ becomes alive, and shows itself not merely a creed or 
an institution, but a living and life-breathing spirit, 





MR. KIPLING’S ALLEGORIES. 

| falls to the lot of distinguished public men, year after 

year, to make rather undistinguished speeches at the 
Academy banquet. The limits imposed by the occasion no 
doubt hedge and hamper oratory. If the politician must not 
touch on controversial topics, he is robbed of his flint and 
steel, and finds the striking of sparks a difficult business. 
But if he is precluded from speaking of what must lie upper- 
most in his mind, and may not add anything considerable to 
the book of politics, for others there is not so disconcerting 
a limitation. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, at all events—who 
responded last Saturday to the toast of “ Literature ”—if he 
felt the restriction of the occasion, felt it only as a poet 
feels the ties of metre or of rhyme. If the task imposed upon 
him was one of extreme difficulty, the knowledge of the 
difficulty fascinated him. The result was a speech such as 
has very seldom been heard at Burlington House. Mr. 
Kipling began, on a note which has always attracted him, 
with a fable of primitive man. He contrasted the man of 
action with the man of words. There was a legend “that when ~ 
a man first achieved a most notable deed he wished to 
explain to the tribe what he had done. As soon as 
he began to speak, however, he was smitten with dumbness, 
he lacked words, and sat down. Then there arose—according 
to the story—a masterless man, one who had taken no part in 
the action of his fellow, who had no special virtues, but was 
afflicted—that is the phrase—with the magic of necessary 
words. He saw, he told, he described the merits of the 
notable deed in such a fashion, we are assured, that the words 
‘became alive and walked up and down in the hearts of all his 
hearers.’ Thereupon the tribe, seeing that the words were 
certainly alive, and fearing lest the man with the words 
would hand down certain tales about them to their children, 
they took and killed him. But later they saw that the 
magic was in the words, nct in the man.” We had travelled, 
he suid, some distance since those days, but there were still 
the same tendencies at work. “The old and terrible instinct 
which tanght our ancestors to kill the original story-teller, 
warns us that we shall not be far wrong if we challenge any 
man who shows signs of being afflicted with the necessary 
words.” It was a right instinct which taught us to value and 
preserve only what was essentially true. Our world “ demands 
that the magic of every word shall be tried out to the uttermost 
by every means, fair and foul, that the mind of man can 
suggest. There is no room, and the world insists that there 
shall be no room, for pity, for mercy, for respect, for fear, or 
even for loyalty between man and his fellow-man when the 
record of the tribe comes to be written.” The record must 
satisfy at all costs. 

Mr. Kipling began with primitive man, and he ended with 
the native African,—he had just returned from South Africa, 
There was a tribe which wanted rain, and the rain-doctors set 
about getting it. But their efforts were not satisfactory. The 
rain was patchy; here and there a district was swamped by 4 
waterspout, in other places the trickling showers were soon 
dried up by the sun. The tribe complained to the rain- 
doctors, who protested that they had been making their 
proper magic; what had the tribe been doing? “And the tribe 
said: ‘Oh, our head men have been running about hunting 
jackals, and our little people have been running about chasing 
grasshoppers. What has that to do with your rain-making?’ 
‘It has everything to do with it,’ said the rain-doctors. 
‘Just as long as your head men run about hunting 
jackals, and just as long as your little people run about 
chasing grasshoppers, just so long will the rain fall in this 
manner.’” We wonder whether Mr. Kipling felt, when he sat 
down, that all his hearers had rightly taken his meaning. 
Has it been rightly taken by his critics? Has the interpreter 
been rightly interpreted? His speech has been explained, for— 
example, as exalting the man of action as greater than the 
man of words. Does it necessarily bear that meaning? If 
the interpretation of the second “allegory ” is that which lies 
on the surface, it is that “to him that hath shall be given, 
that only to the nation active in nobility and strenuousness of 
work comes the reward of power to work yet harder, to 
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achieve more. In other words, as indeed Mr. Kipling almost 
literally explained it, we only get our bare deserts. And the 
illustration, surely, was especially applied to the man of 
words; to him who hopes, if he is a worker worthy the 
name, that it may be granted to him to write a true 
word about his tribe, which the tribe will not destroy. 
Where in either of the two allegories is the greater glorifica- 
tion of the man of action? Surely what the speaker has in 
his thought is the painful delight which the man of words 
feels in striving to tell the tale of what the man of action has 
done, with the knowledge always in his mind that his fellow- 
men will be absolutely merciless judges of his work. If he 
tells untrue tales, if he in any single point misrepresents the 
truth, which they instinctively recognise, though they may 
not be able themselves to describe it, then they kill him. 
Not as their forefathers in the legend killed the first story- 
teller, with the knife or the bludgeon; but they look at his 
work, and the work dies. The judgment is automatic; if they 
would, they could not keep it alive. But the man of words 
works on, knowing the power of the materials he has at his 

- hand. “A bare half-hundred words breathed upon by some 
man in his agony, or in his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten 
generations ago cin still lead whole nations into and out of 
captivity, can open to us the doors of three worlds, or stir us 
so intolerably that we can scarcely abide to look at our own 
souls. It is a miracle—one that happens very seldom. But 
secretly each one of the masterless men with the words has 
hope, or has had hope, that the miracle may be wrought 
again through him.” In that last sentence, in the insistence 
on “the joy of the working,” and not in the contrast between 

~ action and thought, lies the interpretation of the allegory. 

But the most interesting interpretation to be put on the 
speech is not the mere explanation of the words. It is the 
interpretation of Mr. Kipling himself. Look, in the first 
place, at the occasion on which the speech was made, and the 
medium which the speaker employed. He was speaking, no 
doubt, to an exceptionally cultivated audience, but it was 
on an “after-dinner” occasion, when most people are 
satisfied if they can say nothing in particular in a pleasant, 
easy style. But Mr. Kipling chose a style which was 
not easy. The meaning was not obscure, but the sentences 
were so closely interconnected, and the phrases so con- 
cise, that the speech must have compelled the most 
attentive listening for the hearer to be certain of its 
drift. Look, next, at the medium,—the allegory. Even 
when an allegory is explained, it needs to be repeated for its 
full significance to reach its hearers; but here there was not 
even an explanation. Did Mr. Kipling, then, assure himself 
that his meaning would not be mistaken? Probably not, for 
no speaker, however plain, can be confident that he will not be 
misinterpreted; but whether that be so or not, one thing is 
certain. Mr. Kipling could not speak baldly. He would feel 
unable to string together the commonplaces usual to such 
occasions; there would be none of the “ joy of working” in 
planning a speech of platitudes. But even if the speech is in 
a sense “ difficult,” why, it may be asked, add to its difficulty 
by the allegory? The answer to that is, we believe, simply 
this, that it is due to Mr. Kipling’s exceptional use of the 
art of rejection. To make that suggestion clearer, look at the 
progress of his written work. He begins by telling plain tales. 
Heis a wonderful story-teller, and his straightforward narrative 
of love and hate and work and fighting, lit with a sunlight 
new to Western eyes, went straight to the heart of “the 
tribe.” But as he tells even the plainest of his stories, he is 
for ever selecting and rejecting right and wrong words and 
phrases, becoming, as he works on, less and less satisfied with 
the first phrase that jumps easily from the pen. The telling 
of the plain tale ceases to attract him; he finds that there is 
greater “ joy in the working,” a greater power of seeing and 
knowing, if he makes his men and women tell their own 
tales. You get, at that stage, the clear, brilliant depth of 
such stories as “The Man who would be King.” At a 
later stage comes the rejection of the ready materials 
which any writer can use, and the consequent telling of 
tales like “-007” or “The Bridge-builders,” which involve 
the use of material that only a specialist could handle. 
Last, in the process of rejection of the obvious—or what 
seems obvious to the super-critic—comes the allegory, the 
meaning within meanings. The writer first looks at his 
characters through his own eyes; he is next attracted to looking 





at them through their eyes; last, he comes to gazing at what 
another sees in what they say and do and are. It is in that 
search for the finer point of vision, in the subtle process of 
rejection of all but the most delicate material, that Mr. Kipling 
has become, to some of those who read his earlier work with 
easy enjoyment, a little too obscure for ready recognition. To 
others the gradual evolution of work in which the standard 
set becomes higher and higher is in itself a fascinating study. 
Will those who write and read fifty years hence think Mr. 
Kipling difficult? Perhaps the aptest reflection, as to that, 
is that the charge of obscurity was, at first, frequently brought 
against Tennyson. It is only in the case of “true tales” that 
“the tribe” takes the trouble to insist on getting the true 
interpretation ; but it is interesting to remember that “the 
tribe” once found more than ordinary difficulty in under- 
standing “In Memoriam.” 





FOREST LAW IN THE EMPIRE. 
OREST law is a luxury for a nation, and therefore much 
open to the criticism of those who have little luxury in 
their lives. The peasant who with heavy toil had made a 
clearing in a Wessex forest had small cause to love the law 
of his Norman masters which docked him of his ears if he 
sent an arrow into one of the great beasts that raided his 
slender crop-lands. But there is a distinction worth observing. 
Forest law may either be a gross product of private luxury 
and class tyranny, and therefore hostile to the whole civic ideal, 
or it may in itself be a civic ideal, based on the State's duty 
to preserve whatever is beautiful and curious for the continued 
enjoyment of its citizens. The first kind of forest law dis- 
appears with the advance of civilisation. When a great 
noble ruled a shire of marsh and moorland with few in- 
habitants, it was only natural that he should treat it as a 
hunting-ground. Wild game was then, as it is still in 
certain parts of Scotland, the most economically profitable 
stock to cultivate. But as the country fills up, and marshes 
are drained and hills ploughed, human beings must necessarily 
oust the deer; the right of the lord to enjoy himself cannot 
prevail against the right of his tenants to live; and the forest 
law, after a few struggles, becomes a quaint anachronism. 
Attempts are still made to restore the old tradition, but the 
current of opinion has swept far away from it, and the efforts 
are vain. But the second forest law is itself born of civilisa- 
tion. The State, having surmounted the bare struggle for 
life, has leisure for its amenities. As it establishes museums 
and jardins des plantes, so it also tries to preserve in their 
native habitats the wild creatures of the land. In a long- 
settled country the experiment is impossible, since there is no 
room for such reserves, and in any case the animals have 
gone beyond hope of recall; but in a land still in the making 
the experiment is feasible and wholly to be commended. Had 
the game of South Africa been given the most modest pro- 
tection twenty years ago, we should not now have to lament 
the veld almost denuded of that wild life which once made 
it the hunter's paradise. 
The policy of game preservation in new countries must take 
a twofold form. First, we must have good game-laws, under 
which the shooting of the rarer animals is totally prohibited, 
and others are killed only under license, while a close season is 
ordained during the breeding period of the year. In ordinary 
circumstances this would be enough to safeguard the interests 
of wild game. But, unfortunately, in new and spacious 
countries distances are great, and the arm of the law is short. 
Natives are, as a rule, inveterate poachers, and since they kill 
the game by means of pits and poisons, they destroy it in 
quantities ata time. The most efficient corps of border police 
cannot ensure that natives in their district do not kill during 
the close season or massacreanimals which are “ Royal game.” 
A rare animal may therefore be utterly exterminated in spite 
of stringent rules made for its protection. Hence arises the 
necessity for the further policy of game reserves, where 
an area of land is marked out, and wild animals are 
made sacrosanct within its bounds. A patch of the primeval 
world is re-established by British law, and kept inviolate by 
British wardens. Scarcely any British possession in the 
Tropics is without such a reserve. To take Africa alone, 
there are extensive reserves in the Soudan on both Niles; in 
East Africa there is one near Lake Rudolph, and a vast 
sanctuary in the Athi plains south of the railway ; in Central 
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Africa there is a reserve in the southern part of the Shiré 
Valley and round Lake Mweru; while in South Africa there 
is a small reserve in the Pongola Bush, and a large one in 
the Transvaal between the Olifants River and the Delagoa 
Bay Railway. 

Against the general policy of such reserves there is nothing 
to be said. Any man who desires to see beautiful wild things 
saved from the devastating advance of civilisation, and all 
who want big-game shooting to be still an attainable sport, 
must wish well to the various local Administrations in their 
efforts. But at the same time the matter requires careful 
handling lest a really vexatious and antiquated forest law 
show itself again in the Empire. For the essence of a game 
reserve is that it should in no way interfere with the develop- 
ment of the land. It is regrettable that wild animals should 
depart, but it is more regrettable that settlers and new 
industries should not appear. A reserve may be established 
to-day in desert and apparently unsettleable country with no 
human habitations near. But to-morrow it may turn out 
that the land is really most valuable and productive, while 
civilisation has closed round the forest pale and peaceable folk 
suffer much from their wild neighbours. The forest has 
become an anachronism and a nuisance, and must either be 
transformed or abolished. This we regard asa settled law 
of Imperial development, to which every one, even the 
keenest naturalists and sportsmen, must agree. A striking 
letter which we publish this week from a_ well-known 
resident in Nyasaland brings out the danger which a forest 
may be as a bar to the development of the country. His 
complaint demands the most careful attention. The 
chief grounds of his criticism are three. In the first 
place, beasts of prey like lions are allowed to increase 
unchecked, until they sally forth from the sanctuary and take 
toll of the whole neighbourhood. The township of Chiromo 
has recently been put in a state of siege by lions from the 
game reserve, and there are endless stories of native deaths. 
Further, less dangerous animals like the buffalo and the 
elephant are exceedingly destructive to all crops in the 
vicinity. In the second place, he maintains, the game 
reserves tend to perpetuate the tsetse-fly, and therefore 
impede all facilities for communication throughout the 
country, while with the tsetse-fly comes the dreaded sleeping- 
sickness. The last danger is not yet proven, for it is still 
doubtful whether the glossina morsitans is, like the glossina 
palpalis, a carrier of the disease; but the reality of the first 
is heyond doubt. Finally, seclusion as a reserve, says our 
correspondent, is a barren and uneconomic use to which to 
devote certain tracts of country which are capable of settle- 
ment. From these contentions it is impossible to differ; 
but they do not therefore lead to a general condemnation 
of the system of reserves. The increase of dangerous 
animals is surely due to bad management. Sanctuaries 
are not created for the benefit of lions, but mainly for the 
sake of game on which lions prey. ‘Too many lions will 
defeat the purpose of a reserve, and it is the: business of the 
wardens to keep them down. It may be argued that in a wild 
country it is impossible to keep a competent staff; but our 
answer is that no Administration has any business to create 
a reserve unless it can look after it. The Transvaal game 
reserve is a good instance of an efficiently administered 
sanctuary, against which there has never been a suggestion 
of complaint. As to the tsetse-fly, again, there must be 
rigorous supervision. A game reserve near a great high road 
is an obvious peril, but the fly goes in belts, and there is no 
yeason why the reserve should not be outside the area and 
away from any of the main arteries of communication. The 
lust criticism is, to our mind, the most serious. Before a 
country has been proved, land may be devoted to a forest 
which is fit for other purposes. If such a contingency arises, 
and there is need of the land, then undoubtedly the forest 
must go. For, important as the preservation of game is, the 
development of the country must always precede it. 

We differ from our correspondent in believing that big 
game will never be preserved merely by game-laws, but must 
have some kind of sanctuary where it is wholly immune. But 
we agree with him that the policy must be scrutinised jealously, 
and made subservient to more vital needs. After all, it is only 
a question of placing your sanctuary. “This whole idea of 
game sanctuaries,” we are told, “rests upon the idea that 
Africa is a wild, uncivilised, and useless country, instead of 





. art 
which it is being pierced by railways in every direction, and 
is being fast turned into a civilised, well-populated, and omg 
ductive territory.” But there are many parts of Africa which 
are still, and must remain, “ wild, uncivilised, and useless” 
Our correspondent praises the Lake Mweru Reserve as eins 
judiciously placed, and there ave many reserves in the Soudan 
and East Africa to which the same would apply. When re 

sanctuary begins to be a discomfort to the neighbourhood 
and seriously impedes development, then, regretfully but 
inevitably, it must be sacrificed. Zoological gardens are an 
excellent institution, and it does not detract from their merit 

that they would be a serious nuisance if they were located in 
Trafalgar Square, and if the inmates were allowed to investi. 
gate the food-supply of the adjacent streets. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BISHOP GORE ON THE ART OF TEACHING 
RELIGION. 
[To tre Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.”] 

Str,—The Bishop of Birmingham thinks that the public, 
when it puts on cap and gown, ought to understand some. 
thing of the schoolmaster’s business. The first part of his 
articles on the Education Bill is a short and determined 
treatise on the art of teaching religion. He settles both its 
method and its subject-matter. In each case he considers 
that the State and its teachers are incompetent. Those alone 
satisfy his requirements who have been trained by a denomina. 
tion. Clearly such a sweeping pronouncement on the “ way 
to teach” and the “ what to teach” needs discussion, not as a 
mere matter of pedagogy, but as having a serious bearing on 
the present controversy. Some means must be found by 
which the State may be satisfied that it is educationally right 
in allowing religion to be taught by its teachers, and the 
Church be assured that such teaching will be on the lines of 
sound learning. I submit that these ends will be attained 
when it is realised that teaching can be in spirit and form 
neither dogmatic nor undenominational, but scientific, and 
that in this direction there is peace. 

In two sentences Dr. Gore deals with what for clearness’ sake 
it is better to keep distinct,—the method of teaching, and the 
choice of subjects. His method is dogmatic, and he defines it 
thus :—* You can teach children the Bible or religion simply, 
only by teaching positive religious opinions in an uncontroversial 
manner without giving the reasons pro or con. which justify, or 
are supposed to justify, these opinions.” That is his canon of 
method. Then, with a breathless leap into another branch of a 
teacher’s work, he gives his rule for the choice of subjects by 
adding :—‘ Dogma is the established religious truth which is 
taken for granted in any religious society.” It is safe, then, to 
say that on this theory the one efficient teacher is the man 
who teaches dogma dogmatically. 

Let us examine these two rules. With regard to the first canon 
of efficient teaching—viz., that it be an uncontroversial statement 
—there will be general consent. It is a scientific rule. If we are 
dealing with young children who have their own notions of 
several important matters in religion, it may be better for a 
teacher to state much in a positive manner. He does not want to 
set the child arguing before its mind has some idea of what it is 
arguing about. Yet for all that, when the Bishop implies, as I 
understand him to do, that the application of this rule tells all in 
favour of catechism and creed, his argument is unconvincing. If 
it is desirable to teach religion positively, does not the Bible do 
so? Both the Testaments are extremely positive books: they 
contain many statements of simple truth already methodised and 
defined for young and immature minds. The passages which 
Dr. Gore cites, a sentence in the Lord’s Prayer and the parable of 
the Sheep and the Goats, are instances to the point. Further, 
this definite teaching is given in a manner which appeals not so 
much to memory as to inquiry and thought. It does this by 
clothing truth in concrete forms,—biographies, parables, history. 
It attains, in fact, what the dogmatic teacher wants, and we have 
only to use the Bible Biblically, with a sympathy for its own 
wonderful teaching power, to satisfy the Bishop’s requirements. 


When, however, we come to his second rule, it is extremely 
difficult to see that it is scientific or sound. He says that “the 
New Testament is quite inseparable from the Creed and organisa- 
tion of the Church, and that to detach the Bible from the Creed 
and Sacrament is to treat it as it never was meant to be treated.” 
Now is the New Testament inseparable from these? Cannot that 
which is subordinate be separated from the main purposes of 4 
literature? In teaching the life-history of an organism, cannot 
its parts be distinguished, and emphasis be laid on the principal 
organs? Cannot that which is rudimentary and obscure be left 
so, and the demands of scientific truth still be satisfied? The 
vitality of the New Testament is in the personal revelation of 
Jesus Christ. His manifestation is the principal factor. In 
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json with this, as Dr. Hort proved in his ke Christian 
Ecclesia,” organisation is subordinate. That which is sub- 

mere is separable, and so far as the New Testament is 
— little emphasis need be placed on dimly formulated 
=~ or rudimentary Church organisation. But that, after all, 
$ st the important point. This comes into view when it is 
- lied as it is so often in this controversy, that creed and 
srtanisation as it is held to-day cannot be separated from the 
4 Why not? Why cannot a scientific student separate 
o_ which bear the marks of a long growth from the bed 
ut “of which they grow? it is quite possible; many 
holars would say it is not only possible, but necessary in the 
omar of truth. What, then, is left? The New Testament 
and the Old in their own force and beauty; not a meagre and 
attenuated body of doctrine, but rich, varied, impressive; as 
gigantic & monument of spiritual life as the Alps are of geological 
fact, Interpret the Bible Biblically, in sympathy with its own 
genius, and it will regain the position which Dr. Gore sees that it 
has lost. It will become an independent and valuable authority 
in religion and morals. 

There are, then, notable advantages in placing the Bible on the 
basis of Biblical science, such as the dogmatic and undenomi- 
national methods do not possess. On this ground a convincing 
appeal can be made to the teachers of the State. There is a sense 
of strength in the scientific attitude, in its detachment from 
modern controversy, its patient examination of fact, which will 
come home to them as they realise what is expected. Criticism 
has opened to them an honourable path, in which they can teach 
the young the groundwork of faith and conduct. Further, the 
continuity of English sentiment in regard to the- Bible is main- 
tained. Since the Reformation, and perhaps before it, our way 
has been to make the Bible “ understanded of the people” and the 
people’s children. That great aim need not be abandoned now in 
the schools of the country if all parties are willing to believe that 
devout criticism has liberated the Bible from extraneous matter 
and has set it forth as a record of unique religious experience. 
At present the average man hardly knows what has been done: 
he thinks that the Bible has become as confused as the voices on 
a locked telephone-wire. Shall not his children know better ? 
Lastly, it is on the basis of Biblical science alone that religious 
people can ask the State to undertake the grounding of her 
children in faith and morals. The Bible scientifically interpreted 
is the link that makes for union between Church and State in this 
matter. It is a common platform for all Churches who admit the 
Reformation, and it is not unacceptable, I am certain, to the large 
body of educated men and women whom you, Sir, represent so 
ably, whose voices, as teachers or parents, must on a matter of 
this kind carry great weight, in and out of Parliament. 


A. F. Mircu ett. 


compar 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Augustine’s Vicarage, Sheffield. 








LETTERS TO TILE EDITOR. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To tur Eprron or rue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—A correspondent in last week’s Spectator tells Church 
people that the Bill relieves them of the cost of repairing 
their schools. More than one tell them that they are to 
receive rent. 

The first is a very doubtful boon. At present, though half the 
schools have received nothing from the Government towards 
their building, and the rest have received on an average about 
one-twentieth of their cost, Sir George Kekewich and others tell 
us that all the schools have been virtually paid for by the State. 
What will they say when the gable-end has been pointed at the 
cost of the rates or a new classroom added? The second supposed 
boon is not mentioned in the Bill at all, and is at present contrary 
toa certain Minute of Council, which stipulates that no payment 
of rent can be sanctioned in the case of a transferred school. 

But what many of us feel is that the Bill leaves us so much in 
the clouds, and very threatening clouds they are. As thus:— 
(1) There may be in a school a very good religious syllabus, or— 
there may not. (2) Children may attend for religious instruc- 
tion, or—they may not. (3) Teachers may offer to teach it, or— 
they may not. (4) The local education authority may offer the 
trustees of Voluntary schools reasonable terms, or—they may not. 
(5) They may allow special religious instruction on two mornings, 
or—they may not. They cannot allow teachers to teach it. That 
at least is certain. (6) They may grant “extended facilities,” or 
—they may not. (7) What they have decided may not be upset 
after the next. municipal election, or—it may. (8) The three 
Commissioners may draw up a reasonable scheme, or—they may 
not. We do not know who they are to be, or on what lines they 
are to proceed. We know only that there is no appeal. Why so 
desperate a plunge into so gross a darkness? And what are we to 
think of those who would persuade us that the prospect is alluriug, 
and that we should count ourselves happy in it ? 


—I an, Sir, &c., R. E. Houmegs. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, South Shields. 
[We agree with our correspondent in thinking that the Bill 
should be a great deal more definite, and for that reason 
we have advocated amendments intended to give that full 








security to the Church which only definiteness can give.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





CHURCHMEN AND THE BIBLE. 
[To tae Epiror or tus “Sprectrator.”) 

Srr,—I have read with much satisfaction your article in the 
issue of April 28th headed “ Churchmen and the Bible,” and 
I hope many of our extreme clerics will read it and be 
influenced by it. You are perfectly right. I have myself 
rejoined to some who have written to me: “‘ Undenomi- 
nationalism’ is an ugly and awkward word, but the thing 
meant is good—as far as it goes.” It is certain that the 
great and most vital truths of Christianity are those on which 
all Christians agree, and it is of the utmost importance that 
these truths should be thoroughly and effectively taught to all 
our children, of whatever class or rank. I may say that I 
am one of the old Tractarians, the chief of whom was my 
intimate and dearest friend and guide for many years. I am 
sure that on the great foundation truths of the Christian faith 
such men as he, together with Spurgeon, Wesley, and even 
Roman Catholics of intelligence, would be of one mind. At 
the same time, I consider that it is only common justice that 
in our Church schools the Church Catechism and Church 
teaching should be the rule for all children except those who 
are purposely withdrawn from such instruction, and my 
experience is that very few would be so withdrawn.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. R. 


(To tue Epiror ov tus “ Srectator.”’} 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the article in the 
Spectator of April 28th under the heading “Churchmen 
and the Bible.” The writer of it does not claim to be a 
theologian,—in fact, he repudiates such a claim both on your 
behalf and his own. It is, nevertheless, quite evident that he 
writes with wide and accurate knowledge of all the issues 
involved in the controversy which has arisen in connection 
with the Government’s Education Bill; that he has studied 
the subject in all its aspects; and that he is able to discuss it 
in a tone and style worthy of its importance. 


His view as to the great value of Bible teaching in elementary 
schools I most heartily endorse, and he has stated it so clearly and 
so convincingly that I feel it would be nothing short of pre- 
sumption on my part to attempt to add anything by way of 
increasing either the lucidity or the cogency of his argument. 
With your permission, however, I should like, in support of what 
the writer says regarding the Bible, to give a quotation from a 
well-known author who has never been accused of either partiality 
or partisanship in connection with the matters under discussion. 
“Throughout the history of the Western world,” says this writer, 
“the Scriptures, Jewish and Christian, have been the great 
instigators of revolt against the worst forms of clerical and 
political despotism. The Bible has been the Magna Charta of the 
poor and of the oppressed: down to modern times no State has 
had a Constitution in which the interests of the people are so 
largely taken into account, in which the duties so much more 
than the privileges of rulers are insisted upon, as that drawn up 
for Israel in Deuteronomy and Leviticus: nowhere is the funda- 
mental truth that the welfare of the State, in the long run, 
depends on the uprightness of the citizen so strongly laid down. 
Assuredly the Bible talks no trash about the rights of man: but 
it insists upon the equality of duties, on the liberty to bring 
about that righteousness which is somewhat different from 
struggling for ‘rights,’ on the fraternity of taking thought for 
one’s neighbour as for oneself.” 

These words, which many of your readers will no doubt 
recognise as the words of the late Professor Huxley, seem to me 
quite worthy to take their place beside the very apt quotation 
trom Milton given by the writer of the article. At all events, 
they lend an additional emphasis to the statement of opinion 
with which the quotation is followed up in your article, that “if 
the work of our schools, as we believe, is to make good citizens, 
then assuredly we should never do anything or say anything which 
may tend to deprive our children of the use of the Bible.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Craia Hovsrton. 





SIMPLE BIBLE TEACHING. 

(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—There is an aspect of this question which has been 
hardly discussed: the light to be gained from secondary- 
school experience in the matter of “Bible teaching.” (In 
them, happily, there is as yet no burning question of religion ; 
some day they may find one,—iam proximus ardet Ucalegon.) 
Your correspondent, the Rev. R. T. Talbot, says :—‘“ Speaking 
broadly, all the Bishops and clergy of the Church of England 
were taught religion in youth by untested teachers and 
on a syllabus which was undenominational in character "~ 
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(Spectator, May 5th). Will you allow me, as one who has all 
his life taught, and frequently examined, in very various 
types of school (primary or secondary), to point out certain 
qualifying considerations ? 


(1) It is true that the Scripture teaching in public and 
grammar schools is largely “undenominational.” But as nowa- 
days few, if any, masters teach it against their will, we may 
believe that the conditions suggested in the Lower House of 
Convocation (Canterbury) are fulfilled in those schools,—viz., 
that their teaching represents “ knowledge and personal convic- 
tion.” The Education Bill must be amended in that direction to 
satisfy religious people. 

(2) Speaking broadly of the public schools and grammar 
schools endowed for the promotion of “true religion and sound 
learning,” we must never lose sight of the fact that the Scripture 
teaching has a denominational background. ‘The chapel with its 
services and sermons and yearly call to confirmation, the school 
prayers, the presence of ordained masters, the respect for Church 
seasons, all go to create an “atmosphere.” At all events, it is 
misleading to argue direct from public-school undenominational 
— to that proposed in elementary schools under the 

ill. 


(3) Our secondary schools will provide numberless examples of 
the careful study of the books of the New Testament, with the 
use of commentators such as Bishops Lightfoot and Moule, who 
do not stand for undenominationalism. But the “syllabus” in 
those schools is generally determined by a large-minded Head- 
Master, working in sympathy with such examining bodies as the 
“Joint Board.” When a syllabus of “ Bible Christianity” is 
drawn up for our elementary schools by some national (not local) 
Board, which we can trust as consisting of experts, we Church- 
men shall be less sceptical about its Christian character. 


The Bishop of Birmingham, and no less Canon Wilson, has laid 
down a principle which is axiomatic for Church people,—that no 
teaching of religion is effective which does not bring the child 
into connection with the religious community. It is amusing to 
find my friend, the Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, claiming this as a 
Free Church principle, apparently borrowed by Sir W. Anson for 
an occasion. As well say Aristotle was a Free Churchman when 
he defined man as a “ political animal”! The fact is, if Church- 
men and Nonconformists are agreed on this principle, surely it 
passes out of the region of sectional principles and becomes 
universal. And we are right to insist that no educational settle- 
ment will endure which disregards it. But Mr. Macfadyen’s 
letter (setting aside his somewhat florid epithets for things 
Anglican) contains something which the advocates of religious 
peace may welcome. The distinction between dogmas and 
exclusive dogmas is suggestive. But we Churchmen must know on 
which side of the line the divinity of Christ is going to be placed 
before we commit ourselves to the concordat which so many of us 
earnestly desire. Can we be sure that the local authority will 
place it where Mr. Macfadyen places it? Surely, Sir, when you 
propose to hold the Church responsible in the event of the schools 
being secularised, you are giving her something less than the 
sympathetic justice which Churchmen have always looked to 
receive from the Spectator. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Timsbury Rectory, Bath. 


W. Yor«Ke Favsser. 


[To Tok EDITOR or Tus “SeRCTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Will you allow me to remind your correspondents who 
write in praise of “simple Bible teaching ” 
suggested that it should be forbidden, or placed at any dis- 
advantage ? The least friendly proposal that has been made in 
regard to it is that those who admire it should pay for it. 
All that is asked of undenominationalists is that they should 
show their faith in the teaching they love by taking on them- 
selves the cost of giving it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. C. LaTHBury. 


[We do not think that our correspondents mistook the 
position. What we take it they desire, as we ourselves 
most certainly do, is that the giving of simple Bible 
teaching in elementary schools shall be regarded as the 
duty of the State. The giving of simple Bible teaching 
by the State is being condemned by extreme opponents of 
the Education Bill as “the establishment of Nonconformity.” 
Much as we respect the Nonconformists, we cannot agree that 
they are thus to be given a kind of monopoly right in the 
Bible. In spite of all that is said in direct or indirect support 
of this view, we claim for the Church of England her full 
share in the Bible. If, however, it is said that undenomina- 


tionalism is the “ establishment of the Bible,” we readily agree, 
and we trust that this establishment will last as long as the 
establishment of the Church of England. That the “establish- 
ment of the Bible” is inimical to the establishment of the 
Church we absolutely deny.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


that no one has | 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE BIBLE. 
(To THE Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—In your issue of April 28th, which I have only just 
seen, you state in your article on “ Churchmen and the Bible”: 
“The Roman authorities have always regarded the Bible as 
a dangerous book when not interpreted by the Church.” 
Permit me to point out that the Catholic Church hag never 
regarded the Bible as a dangerous book in any circumstances, 
On the contrary, she has always preserved it most faithfully 
and guarded it most jealously from the hands of the spoilers, 
and handed it down from generation to generation as inspired 
in every part as the Word of God, and merely as containing 
the Word of God. What she has always regarded as dangerous 
is the interpreters when not guided by her infallible voice and 
teaching. Nor has she ever condemned Bible Christianity or 
simple Bible teaching. But she has claimed that she alone 
has been commissioned by Jesus Christ, her Founder, toteach 
what 7s Bible Christianity and what is Bible teaching. It jg 
the unauthorised Bible teachers, and man’s fallible explanation 
of the Bible, she guards her children against. Hence the 
reason she can never accept the proposed solution of the 
education question, or undenominationalism, which is as 
perilous to her teaching of Christianity as secularism. She 
can no more accept the new Oath of Supremacy to the local 
education authority than she could the old one to Henry VIII. 
or Queen Elizabeth.—Hoping you will find room for this 
explanation of what was a very misleading way of stating, 
though, of course, unintentionally, our position, I am, 
Sir, &c., ©. Lerevx, 
Hon. Sec. West Riding Catholic Managers’ Association, 


The Presbytery, Hemsworth, Wakefield. 





THE ALLEGED EXCLUSION OF THE GODHEAD 
OF CHRIST FROM THE SYLLABUS OF THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

[To THe Eprrok oF TUR “Serecraron.” | 

Srr,—In this controversy it is important before all things to 

be scrupulously exact in our statements as to facts. Canon 

MacColl was mistaken in saying that the Godhead of Christ 

was excluded from the syllabus of the old London School 

Board, and Mr. Diggle was quite justified in correcting him. 

But Mr. Diggle’s correction, taken by itself, may be equally 

misleading. The actual facts are these:— 

(1) The Bible, by a rule of the Board, was to be read, and 
instruction given therefrom in “ the principles of religion.” 

(2) Evidence being brought before the Board that certain 
teachers thought those principles did not include any funda- 
mental dogmas of the Christian faith, the Board in 1892 pro- 
posed (a) to insert the word “Christian” before “ principles,” 
and (b) to issue a circular instructing the teachers to be careful 
to teach the Godhead of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
‘These proposals met with the most determined opposition on the 
part of the Progressive Party on the Board, headed by the present 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, and, outside, of Dr. Clifford, the Non- 
conformists, and the Liberal Press and organisations,—in short, it 
produced the famous “ London School Board controversy.” The 
proposals were carried, but the organised opposition of the 
teachers, who flatly refused to accept the directions of the Board, 
saying that in their opinion such teaching was objectionable, and 
that they would teach the Bible as they thought fit without 
reference to the Board’s circular, made it clear that no security 
for Christian teaching could be obtained under the School Board, 
or undenominational system. 

(3) The syllabus, as many other School Board syllabuses, was 
very good so far as it went. Although an attempt of mine in the 
Scripture Sub-Committee to strengthen it in a Christian direction 
by the inclusion of St. Thomas’s confession, “My Lord and my 
God,” was violently opposed as being unfair to the Unitarians, 
and consequently defeated, Mr. Diggle is right in saying that 
“neither by inference, nor by explicit statement, was the teaching 
of the Godhead of Christ ever excluded” from it. 

(4) A rule of the Board prohibited inquiry into the religious 
opinions of teachers. This rule, now to be enforced by statute in 
all schools, is apparently what makes Bible teaching “ simple.” 
It certainly removes any guarantee that it shall be Christian. 
Notoriously teachers of every form of belief, misbelief, and un- 
belief are teaching the Bible to children promiscuously in provided 
schools as they did in the old Board-schools. How will the 
doctrine of Christ’s Godhead fare in such circumstances? That 
is the question to be faced, and to discuss the merits of syllabuses 
is nothing ad rem. 

The point to be remembered is this: that you cannot get 
fundamental Christianity from fundamental unbelievers, either 
with or without the Bible in their hands. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Junior Carlton Club. 
[We must protest against Mr. Athelstan Riley's extra- 
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innuendo that Board-school teachers—the great 
majority of whom are, we believe, members of the Church 
+ Bngland—are “fundamental unbelievers.” That is the 
tind of spirit which is exhibited by those who describe 
all High Churchmen as “ Papists,"—the spirit which has 
roved the curse of the education controversy. We would 
r those who may be inclined to be prejudiced against 
a le Bible teaching by Mr. Athelstan Riley's letter 
- ea the following facts. Mr. Riley tells us that the 
result of the controversy of 1892 “made it clear that no 
security for Christian teaching could be obtained under 
the School Board, or undenominational system.” Yet 
in 1894 the present Archbishop of Canterbury in a charge 
to the clergy of the diocese of Rochester made a most 
sicnificant protest against decrying “as contemptible and 
worthless the Scripture teaching now given in accordance 
with the law in the Board-schools of London or elsewhere.’ 
“Have all those who speak with ready assurance on the 
subject really examined the religious syllabus of the London 
School Board, or read the Reports of its religious inspectors ? 
The Board-schools of London are a solid fact. Tens of 
thousands of our children attend them. Is it naught that 
they sbould receive therein, at the hands of skilled and faithful 
masters and mistresses (seventy per cent. of whom, it is said, 
have come from Church Training Colleges), a course of such 
teaching as the religious syllabus enjoins? Now surely it 
js simply trifling with this grave subject to ignore that such 
instruction lays the foundation upon which the ampler teaching 
of the Christian faith can be securely built.” In other words, 
two years after, according to Mr. Athelstan Riley, Christian 
teaching was dead in the London Board-schools, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury spoke of that teaching with praise 
and sympathy. We trust that we shall not seem discourteous 
to Mr. Riley if we say we prefer the Archbishop as a guide 
in a case like the present.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


[To Tur EDITOR oF TUR “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I understand that a member of the late London School 
Board has sent you an answer to Mr. Diggle’s letter. I shall 
therefore spare your space by leaving the matter in his hands. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Matcotm MacCorx. 





WHO IS THE REAL ENEMY OF “BIBLICAL 
TEACHING”? 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—We are reminded by a correspondent of yours last week 
that it is “ openly stated by the Nonconformist leaders ” that 
the “ Biblical instruction” they now advocate is in their view 
only a step to complete secularisation. ‘“ Men in the position 
of Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Clifford, and Dr. Forsyth state 
quite clearly that they are in favour of secular instruction 
only, and, as Dr. Forsyth explains in the Contemporary for 
April, they only consent to ‘simple Biblical instruction’ 
till the ground is prepared for its abolition.” As the facts 
here are undoubted—habemus confitentes reos—I humbly 
submit that on the Spectator’s own principles we Churchmen 
are, to say the least, amply justified—and, as I personally 
conceive, in duty bound so to act—when we offer the most 
uncompromising opposition to Mr. Birrell’s Bill,—not as 
enemies, as some of your arguments appear to assume, of 
Biblical instruction, but simply because we whole-heartedly 
agree with you in desiring to preserve and perpetuate it.—I 
am, Sir, &c., EZ. 2. &. 

[We never asserted that the clergy of the Church of 
England had any monopoly of fanaticism in regard to the 
education question, and we are quite as ready to condemn 
Nonconformist extremists as Church extremists. We hold, 
however, that the Church as a corporate unity has in reality a 
greater obligation to support fundamental Christian teaching 
than the Nonconformists, since the Church of England is not 
only the national Church, the Church of the whole nation, but 
is also by origin and tradition a comprehensive Church, a 
Church in which “liberty of prophesying” has always found 
a place, and from within whose borders no attempts to drive 
the upholders of “the naked Gospel” have ever prevailed. 
The Church of England is not yet, thank God, merely an 
episcopal sect, though some of those who now speak in her 
name would seem bent on lowering her to that position. If 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Clifford, and Dr. Forsyth attempt 


to drive the Bible from the schools, we shall be ready to 
resist them to the uttermost.—Ep. Spectator.] 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
[To THe Epiron or THR “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your issue of April 28th there is a letter from 
Alderman Macfarlane, Chairman of the West Hartlepool 
Education Committee, sending you a syllabus of the religious 
instruction current in the provided schools of that town, which 
you were pleased to commend, and to print the prayers used. 
Iam glad Mr. Macfarlane has called attention to what was and 
is being done, and to the spirit which animated those who com- 
piled the syllabus, and the town which accepted so reasonable 
a settlement, so I wish to carry the information further. Mr. 
Birrell referred to Hampshire, but in the populous county of 
Durham the same state of things has long existed, largely 
aided by the practical piety and statesmanship of the late 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Westcott. The Bishop held con- 
ferences on the subject soon after he came to Durham, at 
which Churchmen and Nonconformists interested in religious 
education in elementary schools were present. He afterwards 
issued a statement in which he said he had inquired into the 
syllabus and practical working of the large Boards in the 
diocese—Sunderland, Gateshead, Shields, West Hartlepool, 
and others—and commended them as good, and a founda- 
tion worthy to build further religious training upon, and 
uppealed to his friends to use them and to work with 
others. I am able to say, as a Chairman of the late 
Board and a member of the County Council authority, 
that good work has heen done, and peace has reigned for 
many years in the county, by the joint efforts of Church- 
men and Nonconformists, clerical and lay, in the administra- 
tion of the provided schools. Surely what London, Hamp- 
shire, Durham, and others can do, cannot be bad for others. 
A curious coincidence causes me to write to you. My 
Spectator did not come last Monday; but last evening my 
daughter brought me a copy which a gentleman had given her 
in a restaurant on the Col di Tenda, and from the high Alps 
I got a sight of my townsman’s letter. An hour afterwards I 
received a letter from Canon Savage, Vicar of Halifax, asking 
“if Ald. Macfarlane is not wrong in saying the syllabus was 
set up by the first Board (a Church majority) elected.” The 
Alderman’s memory is a little at fault: the syllabus was the 
joint work of Canon Savage (then Chairman) and myself 
(Vice-Chairman) at the request of the Board, as he says, 
“some years later, after the old religious rivalry had been 
largely allayed.” “The matter is unimportant,” the Canon 
says; but I venture to differ from him. The willing endeavour 
of a High Churchman, as he is, and a strong Nonconformist, 
as I am, to make peace and pursue it, has brought peace to 
our town, and though not all that either side wants for com- 
pleteness, gives a basis which religious teachers can improve, 
and is surely a model for consideration.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Grorce H. Barnes 
(of West Hartlepool). 
Villa Olympia, Cimiez, Nice, 
May Sth, 1906. 

[How is it that in the concrete we are always coming 
upon admirable examples of tolerance, good sense, and 
mutual confidence shown by strong Churchmen and strong 
Nonconformists, and at the same time we are always 
hearing it declared in the abstract that no true Churchman 
can ever willingly consent to the establishment of Noncon- 
formity under the name of undenominational teaching, o; 
that Nonconformists and Churchmen cannot possibly acree 
as to the fundamental truths of Christianity? Nevertheless, 
as soon as sensible men get together round a Committee-table 
the impossible happens.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATION BILL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 
(To THE Epiron OF THE “SrecTaToR.”| 
Srr,—The Bill purports to be one of conciliation, by which 
the Christian character of our national education will be 
duly respected, and the legitimate moral influence of the 
teacher not impaired, while the Training Colleges will be 
| improved into truly national institutions, without detriment 
to their character and influence in the moulding and elevation 
of the teacher's character. I have, however, reluctantly come 
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to the conclusion that the effect of the Bill, if it should 
become law, will be greatly to lower, if not to nullify, the 
responsibilities, and therefore the character, of the teacher, as 
a moral guide and personal influence, and the trainer of his 
(or her) pupils, and to secularise the Training Colleges. 


The public elementary teacher is of vital importance to the 
“body politic,” to the “‘masses” of our English nation, in pro- 
portion to the moralising, the ennobling, in a word, to the 
Christianising, influence which he exerts over his scholars. No 
mere scholarship or cleverness will enable our national teachers 
to train the children of the community into a truly Christian 
nation. The teacher must himself be a trained, true-hearted, 
modest, but sincere and settled Christian, neither bigoted nor 
wavering, neither sectarian nor half-hearted. 

This is an ideal, no doubt, but thousands of such teachers 
during the last two generations have made our national inspected 
schools wonderfully happy, and at the same time more efficient as 
training schools for a free and intelligent national life than the 
elementary schools of any other country. I venture to say as 
much as this, after having made a close and continuous study on 
two visits to the United States, and by the help of the Reports 
sent me yearly from the National Bureau at Washington of 
American schools, and also after careful study, including personal 
visitation, of some of the most approved schools of Germany, 
where for several years a branch of my family resided, and the 
younger members received their education.* 

In order to produce such teachers, mere professional lectures and 
instructions, however luminous and interesting, and though illus- 
trated and supplemented by appropriate practice, are not sufficient. 
There must be in the Training Colleges a vital atmosphere, a 
persuasive and infectious moral tone and influence, a discipline 
of self-control and generous sympathy, which no mere pro- 
fessional lectures, no merely intellectual influence, can produce. 
There must, in brief, be a Christian spirit. Without an atmo- 
sphere of faith in the divine power and presence, through 
which the appropriate elements of character are touched 
and quickened into active and sympathetic life, teachers whose 
work and influence will be morally elevating cannot be effectively 
instructed and prepared for the nation’s service, and especially 
for the most necessary work of rudimentary training and moral 
guidance and control for the children of our streets and villages. 
Mere intelligence will not suffice; moral influence, the happy 
infection of self-forgetting sympathy, and the enthusiasm of a 
divine ideal are needed for this difficult but noble, this self- 
forgetting but inspired and inspiring life-work. Can teachers 
who are not touched with the Christian inspiration, and sustained 
by a religious sense of duty to the Saviour of Men, and to the 
race He gave Himself to save, supply the nation’s need in this 
greatest and most necessary work for the saving and uplifting of 
the men and women of this providentally commissioned people ? 
Can mere science, can political philosophy, can the casual play of 
influences which are abroad in society, in our streets, our lecture- 
rooms, our political contests, our daily toil, our domestic experience, 
do what is needed at the present hourforthe uplifting, the ennobling, 
the purification and salvation of this realm ? Is there any influence, 
or combination of influences, except what takes moral hold of the 
rising generation, which can provide for our country the moral 
insurance from greed and lust and selfish ambition on which, and 
on which alone, in this critical and testing hour the continued 
greatness of England depends? Never was the conflict between 
selfishness and self-sacrifice, between lust, whether in the form of 
greed or avarice or sensuality, and Christian nobleness and purity, 
so keen and close and critical as now. Can we afford to lose the 
grand, the vital, the critical force and inspiration of Christian 
faith and example, Christian teaching and influence, from our 
national system of elementary education ? 

Our teachers, then, must be trained under distinctly Christian 
influences in a school and on a system of high and sustained 
inspiration and self-devotion for the good of those they teach. 
Only Christian and Christianly trained teachers can do the 
nation’s work, can meet the very deepest need of our country at 
this hour when we have reached the acme of our fate. We must 
have Christian national teachers, and therefore our teachers must 
be Christianly trained,—trained in a truly catholic spirit, not 
sectarian, but evangelical in the deepest and broadest sense. Our 
Training Colleges, therefore, must have their work and training 
based on Christian faith. 

Doubtless there are clever teachers who are not, in the sense I 
have described, imbued with the fit and right spirit for the 
humble but truly noble work of which I have been speaking. 
These will find spheres for their genius in schools of science, in 
philosophical lecture-rooms, in University Professorships. They 
will graduate and fulfil their vocation in the sphere of purely 
intellectual and scientific abstract ideas or mechanical invention. 
The moral training of the national character is a different, but 
not less noble or beneficent, vocation. The two spheres stand 
apart, but are not opposed. Nay, they may be mutually helpful 
and allied. What help and instruction to the Christian national 
teacher can be more valuable than Sir John Herschel’s intro- 
duction to natural philosophy ? 

But if what I have thus written is the truth, truth confirmed 
by the experience of the Christian world, how can our Teachers’ 
Training Colleges be made independent of moral tests? How 
can candidates for professional education as teachers be admitted 
to Training Colleges merely on the strength of their intellectual 








* As to American schools, I may refer to an article I contributed to the 
Quarterly Review in 1875, and another iu the London Quarterly for 1836. 
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attainments? I need not pursue this inguiry. T i 
logically evident that the young men 7 rs a. cone 
become the teachers of the English people must bring eulienen 
of Christian faith and character to sustain their intellectual 
pretensions to enter upon a course of training for the work of 
becoming the nationally recognised teachers of the children of th 
nation. 4 
Here, Sir, I must bring to a close this long letter, for which, 
besides the unspeakable importance of the subject, the apolog 
may, I hope, be accepted that I was for five-and-thirty yen 
Principal of one of the largest Training Colleges in the country 


—I am, Sir, &e., JAMEs FH, 
79 Brixton Hill. _ 





THE TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


(To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraron.”] 


Srr,—In your issue of April 28th appears a letter from 
Lieutenant Bellairs containing statements which require some 
examination, The letter is headed “The Training of Naval 
Officers,” but much of the matter it contains has no con- 
nection with that subject, and issues are raised which are 
in no way involved by the new scheme of training, apparently 
for the sole purpose of obtaining support for Lieutenant 
Bellairs in his condemnation of the Admiralty. 


The remarks on the private opinions of the Naval Members of 
the Board of 1902 are of questionable taste; they carry their own 
condemnation, and need not be noticed. It is sufficient that the 
1902 scheme was approved by the whole Board, and that the 
probability of the recent developments was publicly announced 
by the Parliamentary representatives of that Board. 


Lieutenant Bellairs also writes: “In my remarks I, of course, 
include the abolition of the corps of Royal Marines as part of the 
large issue, for it is idle to pretend that the corps can be pre- 
served after all its officers have vanished.” In the “Statement 
of Admiralty Policy” issued by Lord Cawdor in November, 1905, 
appear the following words :—“It is not proposed in any way 
to alter the organisation of the Royal Marines or to change 
the uniform or titles of the rank-and-file,” &c. This matter 
therefore resolves itself into a difference of opinion between the 
Board of Admiralty on the one hand, and a young retired 
Lieutenant on the other. 


In the next paragraph of his letter there is a great confusion 
between the engineer officers and the engine-room artificers. This 
appears deliberate, since Lieutenant Bellairs must know that 
engine-room artificers are not officers, and also that the men in the 
workshops of the country from whom the artificers are drawn are 
not engineers, or anything but skilled workmen who have served 
a trade apprenticeship. ‘Ihe statement is quite misleading that 
“in forming these new types of officers the Navy is to be utterly 
divorced from the educational and industrial life of the country. 
There are to be no more entries from the public, grammar, and 
technological schools.” The new oilicers can come from just the 
same educational establishments as before, but at an earlier age ; 
the engine-room arii:ficers will come from the same class as at 
present, but instead of serving an apprenticeship outside the 
Navy, they will enter as boy-artificers, and get their training 
within. In connection with the three thousand stokers who are, 
according to Lieutenant Bellairs, to be trained for watch-keeping 
duties at a cost of £1,800,000, it is interesting to note that the 
official reply to a recent question on this subject in the House of 
Commons was to the effect that the number stated (three 
thousand) was greatly exaggerated; that it was only intended to 
train one hundred per annum, giving the men a two years’ course; 
and that it was impossible at the present time to estimate what 
the cost would be. Lieutenant Bellairs must know this, but he 
repeats the erroneous number, and further, on his own responsi- 
bility, boldly attempts the impossible, and states the cost at £00 
per man. The absurdity of this figure is apparent: even granted 
that it could be true, it would certainly show that at any rate the 
men would be efficient for the duties which they are to perform, 
though it might be an expensive progress. 


The entry of officers into the Royal Naval Reserve was stopped 
because the numbers already borne are sufficient for the require- 
ments of the Service, and this has nothing to do with the new 
scheme of training. The number of engineer officers who enter 
the Navy by direct entry is infinitesimal; this also has nothing 
to do with the principles of the new system. After advocating 
the continuance of the direct entry of engineers on grounds of 
economy, it is curious to find immediately afterwards a proposal 
to burden the country with the maintenance of a greater number 
of Royal Naval Reserve officers than are required. However, 
since such remarks may incite those who might have joined the 
Royal Naval Reserve and those who might have come in by direct 
entry, they will serve their purpose! 


The entry of Cadets from the ‘Worcester’ and ‘Conway’ is 
also touched upon. Never before have even the bitterest 
opponents of the Admiralty policy denied that a certain amount 
of engineering education is necessary for the modern officer ; and 
if such be the case it would be absurd to enter Cadets from these 
training-ships without some preliminary engineering instruction, 
—however great the “seamanship qualifications” of these young 
gentlemen of sixteen, who have never even been to sea. 


—I am, Sir, &c., ANoTHER Nava OFFICER. 
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SS 
[To tus Epiror OF THe “Srecraror.”} 

S n.—Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs writes against the 
Admiralty scheme with great ingenuity in the Spectator of 
April 28th, but bis letter teems with half-truths and with 
inane drawn from imagination. As an example of the 
Jatter may be cited the discovery of the mare’s-nest that the 
three years’ training of three thousand stokers “is calculated 
to cost the country £1,800,000.” In matters relating to the 
technical and practical questions of a naval officer's profession 
Jandsmen are properly dumb, but arithmetic is no monopoly 
of the naval “expert.” The fiction that the Admiralty pro- 
poses to spend £200 a year for three years on the training of 
astoker isa balloon to be deflated only by puncture.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARNOLD WHITE. 


[We will endeavour to find room for any answer which 
Lieutenant Bellairs may desire to give in regard to the points 
on which he is challenged, but we must ask him not to open 
pew ground, as we cannot continue this correspondence. The 
title of the letter was not given by Lieutenant Bellaire, but 
by ourselves.—Ep. Spectator. } 





IRELAND'S FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Sim,—I have read the Spectator for twenty years,—not always 
in agreement, but never without profit. But I do not 
yemember to have seen any case stated so unfairly as is the 
ease of Ireland in your article on the Budget in last week’s 
issue. Here is the paragraph I refer to:— 

“We pay for the whole of her police out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, we give her an administrative and judicial machinery 
which costs more per capita than the same machinery in England, 
and by a whole series of legislation such as culminated in the 
recent Land Act we spend Imperial money on Irish development 
which we should never dream of spending in the case of England 
or Scotland.” 

If I were an Irishman, I should feel myself grossly insulted by 
this ostentatious parade of England’s charity towards my 
country. But being an “unspeakable Scot” who for twenty 
years has represented an Ulster constituency, and, therefore, 
less sensitive, I simply say that the paragraph is a mere 
delusion. As you put the case it is technically correct. Ail 
the cost of Irish government comes out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. What you do not say, however, is of the essence 
of the case. England raises by Imperial taxation in Ireland 
something like £10,000,000 per annum. The entire cost of 
governing the country—police, judiciary, education, everything 
—is about £7,000,000. The difference between the two sums is 
Ireland's Imperial contribution. Why, therefore, do you say 
“we” do this and that for Ireland? What you really do is to 
extract from Ireland a contribution towards the Army, Navy, 
&e., wholly beyond what is just, and which she is quite unable 
to pay. And, finally, let me say that in a country with less 
crime than either England or Scotland, you keep up a 
police force which costs almost three times as much 
as the police of Scotland, and one-half of which is un- 
necessary. You maintain a judiciary one-half of which 
is unnecessary. The Judges could be reduced by one-half 
without any real injury. And England never gave one shilling 
on account of any Land Act. What you have done is to 
lend money raised at 24 per cent. at 2} per cent., and the 
actual loss on the flotation of the loan is borne by an Irish 
fund. I rejoice that Mr. Asquith sees things in a fairer 
light.—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. Russe... 

99 Ashley Gardens, S.W. 


(Mr. T. W. Russell makes no attempt to answer our con- 
tention that Ireland cannot be overtaxed, as compared with 
England and Scotland, if Irishmen are not overtaxed, as com- 
pared with Englishmen and Scotsmen, and that Irishmen 
cannot be so overtaxed if no Irishmen can be produced who 
pay more taxes because they live in Ireland than they would 
pay if they lived in England or Scotland. When Mr. Russell 
shows us such Irishmen—and we cordially invite him to 
produce them—we will admit we have been unfair in our 
statement. Meantime we can show him plenty of Englishmen 
and Scotsmen who pay taxes because they live in England 
or Seotland which they would not pay if they lived in Ireland. 
We are anxious to see the Irish Justiciary and Civil Service 
and police reduced in numbers and expense, and trust Mr. 
Russell will persuade the Government to undertake this good 
work.— Ep. Spectator.) 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF DURHAM. 
[To rue Epiron or rue “ Spectator.” | 
S1z,—The Spectator of April 28th, reviewing five volumes of 
the “ Victoria County Histories,” makes an interesting com- 
parison between the early conditions of Durbam and Sussex. 


In the course of the review it is implied that the latter county 
has more notable remains of the Roman occupation than Durham 
possesses. I think that when the chapter of the history dealing 
with the Roman age in Durham is published, we shail find the 
county richer in that respect than is generally supposed. Under 
the limitations imposed on the scope of my chapter on the ancient 
earthworks of Durham, I could make but the briefest reference to 
Roman remains, and express regret at the absolute want of 
reverence for the past which has permitted the mutilation or 
destruction of these priceless footprints of history. 

It is worth noticing that no less than four fortified stations 
existed on the short length of the Watling Street which passes 
through the county. Remains of defensive work exist at the 
most southern station, Piercebridge, less at Binchester, much 
more at Lanchester, and a little at Ebchester, all on the thirty 
miles of the main Roman way. In addition thereto were important 
stations on the eastern branch of the road—at Chester-le-Street, 
and South Shields and elsewhere—but of these all traces of walls 
are lost. A few outlying “camps” may also be of Roman origin 
or occupation. Thus it is evident that the district now known as 
County Durham was once richer, in proportion to its size, than 
almost any other portion of Britain south of the great wall. 


—I an, Sir, &e., I. CHaLkitey GouLp. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
(To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’| 

Sir,—In your review of Mr. Haw’s book in the Spectator of 
April 28th under the above title, you say you are impatient 
at my “extreme sacerdotalism.” It is only fair to note that 
my object was to consider how far the High Church move- 
ment had affected the working classes. I could not do this 
without describing the actual state of things as it is in the 
Church of the present day. I am sorry it makes you 
impatient, but I do not see how I could have discussed the 
problem without saying something that somebody would not 
like. My own opinions are no doubt worthless, but I venture 
to think that the opinions which I gathered at the end of my 
article from representative “ Ritualists” are well worth 
recording even at the risk of producing impatience. It is 
best to know the worst that can be said.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Saltley. JAMES ADDERLEY. 

[Father Adderley writes with so much patience of our im- 
patience that we cannot but ask leave to withdraw a word 
which seems to him unjust.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LAND—AND THE TELEPHONE. 
[To tue Epiror or Tae “ Sprcrator.”) 
Srr,—In your issue of April 7th I read with interest Mr, 
Rider Haggard’s suggestion that England should make more 
use of the telephone in rural districts. We have a “farmer's 
line” connected with our summer home, a farm in Eastern 
Massachusetts, for which we pay eighteen dollars yearly. At 
all hours of the day or night we can talk with fifteen other 
families without calling up the Exchange Office. Every 
forenoon at about eleven o'clock all subscribers are called to 
listen to the weather forecast, and perchance to any news the 
obliging clerk may wish to communicate. On a recent 
Sunday morning he attached a gramophone and gave us, free 
of charge, a so-called sacred concert. Much town business is 
now transacted by telephone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shirley, Mass. C. K. Bouron. 





GREECE AND THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 
(To Tusk EpIToR oF THe * Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—Some passages in the interesting article on “The 
Heritage of Greece” in the Spectator of May 5th recall to 
me a broad statement made by Mill in his essay on “ Early 
Greek History and Legend ” :— 

“The battle of Marathon, even as an event in English history, 
is more important than the battle of Hastings. If the issue of 
that day had been different, the Britons and the Saxons might 
have been still wandering in the woods.” 

I remember, by the way, that in my early youth a 
farcical story was current, which was told me as true, and 
which at the time I firmly believed. It was said that two 
measures had been proposed in the first Greek Parliament. 
One was for promptly renewing the Olympic Games; the 
other was for reversing the judgment which condemned 
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Socrates to death! Would not this have been an extreme 
illustration of the Shakespearean phrase, “a pardon after 


execution ” ?—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE. 


Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





THE CURSE OF BIG GAME. 


[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”)} 


Srz,—In a footnote to a letter w@tten by Mr. T. M. Hastings 
in your issue of December 23rd, 1905, on the subject of game 
reserves in Central Africa you very wisely write :—*“If game 
sanctuaries can be proved to prevent the development of our 
African possessions, then most assuredly they cannot be 
maintained.” 


I have been requested by my Committee to write to you point- 
ing out that some months ago the British Central Africa Chamber 
of Agriculture and Commerce sent (through H.M. Acting Com- 
missioner) a memorial to the Colonial Office on this very subject. 
I beg to enclose a copy of the memorial for your perusal. They 
also wish me to state emphatically that all that Mr. Hastings has 
written is only too true. I also enclose a rough sketch-map of 
the Protectorate showing the position of the three sanctuaries. 

The Elephant Marsh Game Reserve, you will notice, is right 
at the gate of the country, close to the Customs port of Chiromo. 
The railway skirts one side, and the road from Chiromo to 
Chikwawa and Cholo runs more or less through it and alongside. 
Natives reside within its precincts. It adjoins land owned by 
European firms. We heard lately of one planter trying to scare 
(ineffectually) buffalo from a field of cotton! Lions have been 
seen in the streets of Chiromo, and there is a belt of tsetse in the 
marsh which precludes the use of the Chiromo-Chikwawa road. 

The Shirwa Reserve, not such a strict sanctuary as the Elephant 
Marsh, lies near the administrative capital of the country, within 
a few miles of Zomba township. A firm at Zomba lost over 
fifteen herd of cattle there owing to tsetse. This reserve also 
bounds an estate belonging to a European firm with a large 
native population, and one of the principal seats of the coffee 
and tobacco industries, cattle-rearing being also engaged in. 

The Central Angoniland Reserve is in a more out-of-the-way 
district, but includes many native villages, and is in a district 
notably suitable for cattle-raising. It is native gossip that owing 
to the increasing numbers of elephants they cannot cultivate 
their gardens, and that when complaint is made the natives are 
told to remove, as the elephants certainly cannot be driven away. 
Natives, of course, are not allowed to shoot or capture game. 
This rumour may not be true, but it is evident that elephants and 
native villages are incongruors. 

I would point out that the preservation of innocuous species 
could be brought about by (a) prohibiting their being hunted or 
shot if there is danger of their extinction, or (b) by a close season 
during the breeding period of the year. The main argument 
against these sanctuaries is that they are breeding grounds for 
the carnivora, which must in such sanctuaries increase pari 
passu with the game; and because of that fact the sanctuaries 
can never fulfil their purpose to perfection. At present man is 
precluded from hunting in these reserves, but lions and leopards 
are unrestricted! To make the reserves effective they should be 
cleared of carnivora. To judge of the destruction which goes on 
by means of the carnivora, it is only necessary to reckon how 
many bucks, say, ten lions would require for their sustenance 
during one year,—that is, supposing they do not leave the reserve 
and attack cattle, sheep, goats, and native pigs, which unfor- 
tunately they often do. These carnivora are a menace to human 
life. No reserve ought to be within miles of any human habita- 
tion or centre of industry; but this test condemns every one of 
the three. If placed near to human habitations, then they ought 
to be securely fenced. 

The other great argument is that they tend to perpetuate the 
great tsetse scourge. This fly is a well-known impediment to 
the development of Central Africa, and until these reserves are 
abolished it will be impossible to get rid of the tsetse-fly. There 
is a further consideration in this connection, and that is the now 
proved fact that a species of tsetse-fly is the carrier of the dreaded 
sleeping-sickness disease. 
is not a carrier of this disease; but it is just as likely that it may 
de, or that where the true tsetse exists the allied form will also 
be found. Should this supposition be correct, then it only needs 
the introduction of people suffering from the sleeping-sickness 
disease in a caravan from the north or north-west for this disease 
to be established here, and this surely is a menace which ought 
to be guarded against. ; 

Further, there is the question of what is innocuous game 
Hippopotami are regular pests to natives. The native must per- 


force have his gardens near the river. This provides a tit-bit for 
the hippo, and we can guess how much of a garden is left after 
the hippo has had his supper! It may mean semi-starvation for 
the native. Then, again, buffaloes are not only dangerous to 
human life, but would also make short work of crops. The argu- 
ment is even greater in the case of elephants, and it is the height 
of absurdity to imagine that any cultivation can be carried on in 


the vicinity of these animals. 

Less might be said about these animals were the reserves 
established with the view not only of preserving the animals, but 
of making them useful to man. Hitherto in this country there 











It may be the case that the true tsetse | 
| close on 12 o'clock before the electric tram set down the two 





has never been any attempt made to domesticate or use in 

way the animals which are preserved. Surely it is folly rth 
to preserve them for the use of sportsmen or to provide y 
mens for second-class museums. Even in the old days of ~— 
no such iniquity was practised by the tyrants as to have o = 
places where dangerous wild animals were preserved close to ~ 
population. : 

I sometimes think of what would be the effect if say, i 
England two lions, a few leopards, and a score of wolves were te 
be let loose in Windsor Forest, or in some deer park. Some time 
ago there was a scare in the Northern Counties over a wolf which 
had escaped from a menagerie. Those who read the amusin 
details of that case can imagine what the result would be in the 
hypothetical case I have outlined. What, then, is the difference 
between the Chiromo township and the Elephant Marsh Sanctuary, 
or the Zomba township and the Lake Shirwa Reserve? Asa 
matter of fact, we are accustomed to live among wild animals and 
a lion hunt in the neighbourhood of a town serves as an outing 
to the residents. The native in the villages, or the planter who 
loses his stock or has to go to a lot of extra expense for watch. 
men and to build strong cattle kraals, does not see the fun of 
te thing to the same extent, just as in the wolf case above 
l.owever amusing the accounts were to readers at a distance, the 
scare was very real to those whose sheep were mangled. What 
progress would be made in any civilised country were the wild 
animals to exist in the woods and forests? This whole idea of 
game sanctuaries rests upon the idea that Africa is a wild 
uncivilised, and useless country, instead of which it is being 
pierced by railways in every direction, and is being fast turned 
into a civilised, well-populated, and productive territory. 

In conclusion, I would point out that the reserves are absolutely 
dangerous to human life and property ; that the preserving of 
game in a thickly populated agricultural and _stock-raising 
country is impossible without seriously hampering the progress of 
the country; and that even the presence of the larger game is 
incompatible with the vigorous prosecution of agricultural and 
stock-raising enterprises. It should be remembered that the 
total area of the British Central Africa Protectorate is only forty 
thousand square miles, while the native population, which is 
fast increasing, numbers already close on a million. The only 
reserve in Central Africa which appears to have been judiciously 
placed is the Lake Mweru Reserve in North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
and it is surely large enough for all the British territory usually 
marked on maps as British Central Africa, and which includes 
the Nyasaland Protectorate and North-Eastern Rhodesia. 


—I am, Sir, &e., R. 8. Hynpe, 
President Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce, 


Blantyre, Nyasaland. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY— 
MR. HALDANE'S VISIT. 
(To tae Eprror or Tue ‘‘Srrctrator.”] 


Srr,—As many of your readers have no doubt heard or 
read elsewhere of the visit paid to the Company last Monday 
by the Secretary of State for War and the Adjutant-General, 
I think that some account of the proceedings will probably be 
expected of me. 


I was confidentially informed on Saturday of the impending 
visit, and was at the same time requested to make no special 
arrangements, but to adhere strictly to the ordinary pro- 
gramme of work already arranged for Monday morning. I 
need hardly say that in the circumstances I was careful to avoid 
even rousing a suspicion among the non-commissioned officers 
and men that any unusually important visitors were expected; 
but I was obliged to make one slight alteration in the 
orders I had already issued, so as to ensure the presence of 
the entire company on the Heath. Had I allowed matters to take 
their course, one section would have been absent from camp 
shooting on the “ 90-foot range” at the barracks, and I therefore 
excused that section from 9 a.m. parade, so that it might get 
through its musketry practice before 11 a.m.,—the hour at which 
Mr. Haldane and General Douglas were timed to arrive. Actually 
the precaution taken proved to have been unnecessary, as the 
motor-car conveying our visitors broke down—as motor-cars are 
wont to do upon the most inconvenient occasions—and it was 


pedestrians, who shortly afterwards made their appearance om 
the Heath. 

The Secretary of State and the Adjutant-General inspected the 
men, questioning them as to their antecedents and as to their 
intentions after the training has been concluded, and then—after 
a few company movements had been performed—witnessed some 
extended order drill. The Company, marching in fours, was 
supposed to have come under the fire of distant artillery, to avoid 
the effect of which it “scattered” by half-companies. The 
sections then closed, and the column of route was reformed. Sub- 
sequently an extension for attack took place from behind cover, 
the leading half-company being at once extended, and that in 
rear extending subsequently in support, one of its sections 
simultaneously from “fours,” and the other prolonging the 
line “man by man.” The firing line being supposed to have been 
checked, the support advanced with a rush, carrying the former 
onwards with it to the final fire position indicated in the instruc- 
tions I had given. Thus, the four sections became completely 
mixed up. The Company then “reorganised” behind the cover 
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hich had been reached. This done, the sections were “closed 
iene and subsequently assembled. 


‘ea] drill with arms and the manual exercise were then 

- ed very creditably, I think, more especially considering 
PB fact that the men had already been on parade on a very hot 
the fact vwarly two hours—that is to say, since 11 a.m.—and had, 
po rand been doubling latterly at topspeed. On the conclusion 
tt the physical drill, the Adjutant-General went among the opened 
yanks questioning the men about musketry, the parts of the rifle, 
st work, &c. As always will happen, it chanced that a few 

a teer little, or who suffered from excessive modesty, were 
pee questions which they failed to answer; but upon the whole 
the result was gratifying. I hope and believe that a favourable 


impression was made. 

Had our visitors arrived at the time intended, they would have 
found one section constructing a trestle-bridge, one learning to 

iteh tents, one shooting in the miniature range, and the fourth, 
Suily returned from musketry practice on the barrack range 
already mentioned, at drill. Actually the bridge had been 
completed, the tent pitched two or three times—so that all had 
had their lesson—and the section at drill had been thus engaged 


for a full hour. 

The unfortunate breakdown of the motor-car curtailed the 
time available, and therefore the scope of the inspection; how- 
ever, I trust that when we are next honoured, as I hope we soon 
may be, by the same visitors, there may not only be more to 
show, but much longer time in which to show it. As it was, after 
hastily swallowing a mouthful of lunch, the Secretary of State 
was obliged to hurry off to the House of Commons, and the 
Adjutant-General to the War Office. 


I would add for the information of your readers that we 
have so far employed, up to to-day, the 9th inst., thirty-four 
and a half full working days, this total being arrived at after 
deducting Saturdays, Sundays, the Easter holidays, and the 
Wednesday half-holidays. The results of the work done are 
as follows. Nearly all the men are fair, and at least half 
of them expert, semaphore signallers. The progress made in 
Morse signalling, with flag and lamp, is very encouraging, and 
in some cases truly remarkable,—this work is of course still in its 
infancy. The drill, in all branches, is much above the standard 
of Regular recruits of the same length of service. The majority 
of the men can answer any reasonable question on the construction 
of a single-lock trestle-bridge, pitching tents, outpost duty, and 
the other services of security, and elementary musketry, including 
naming the parts of the rifle. In extended order drill the men 
work with great speed and more than average accuracy—i.e., with- 
out loss of order—and many of them show an intelligent under- 
standing of elementary tactical principles. Nothing can exceed 
the willingness, zeal, and general good behaviour of all whom 1 
have under me in this Company, and one and all are to me the 
cause of inexpressible delight. It is a common failing, I know, to 
mistake geese for swans; but in the present case I am very con- 
fident that the lads we have here are genuine swans. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 








POETRY. 





AN INDIAN EVENING. 
No lightest sigh, no movement? See, 
Down thro’ the gloom a whirling glow !— 
A yellow leaflet from the tree 
Dives, like a goldfish, straight and slow. 


The tamarind leaves have closed each lid 
And hang like little bats asleep, 

And darkness settles swift, amid 
The wondrous silence all things keep, 


Silent the fox-flight stream of wings, 
Silent the stars from slumber steal, 

But, in the ear of Silence, sings 
Cicada’s ceaseless spinning-wheel. 


See floating where the tree-tops show 
Their gloom of green that melts to night, 
The fireflies glow and pale and glow 
Aimless, intoxicate with light. 


Full many a gem serenest-rayed 
Those mystic leafy caverns bear, 

With such the wild Brazilian maid 
Bestars the gloaming of her hair. 


Aloft, afar, they lead the eyes, 
Up, thro’ the tangled curves and bars, 
Up, to their kindred of the skies, 
The soft voluptuous Indian stars. 
E. Warp. 


tlt 





ART. 


THE ACADEMY.—IL 
In this year’s Exhibition there are a large number of 
pictures in which a heraldic spirit in colour and design 
is observable. But in most of these works it must be 
confessed that it is the misunderstanding of the decora- 
tive effect of heraldic qualities which is chiefly forced 
upon us. In a missal painting objects are coloured on 
purely decorative lines, and the modification of hue caused 
by light, shade, and atmosphere is ignored. Red remains 
red and blue blue in the convention of the illuminator; 
perspective of colour as brought about by atmosphere and 
variations of lighting has little or no place in such art. 
When art became more realistic it was found that to produce 
natural effects colours had to be represented, not as they were, 
but as they appeared. To produce the effect of projection 
on the flat surface of a picture, shadows which obseured 
colours became necessary for the modelling of forms, 
and by degrees the colour of the light, rather than 
the colour of objects on which it fell, became the pre- 
occupation of the painter. The earlier method is quite 
reasonable when carried out logically. The outline of 
the objects represented depends on Nature. The filling in of 
this outline is arbitrary, and depends on decorative effect 
alone. But at the present time many painters seem to think it 
possible to combine the two methods, and paint a picture in which 
heraldic and naturalistic procedure are combined. The result is 
not happy, because the naturalistic portions make the decora- 
tive look flat, hard, and unreal, and the latter, with their pure 
unclouded colour, make meaningless the portions in which 
tone and modelling play their part. An extreme instance of 
these considerations may be seen in Mr. Denis Eden’s The 
Luxury of Vain Imagination (No. 76). The style of this 
picture might almost be described as Tibetan, for the 
attitude and headdress of the child and crudity of the 
colour are alike suggestive of primitive Asia. This 
headdress is like enamel work, and has no suggestion 
of depth. It is painted solely with regard to two dimen- 
sions. But the child’s face is modelled with a keen sense 
of rounded form. The violent and conventional colour of 
the dress only serves to make the hand, in which shadows 
obscure the colour to express the modelling, look dull and 
unmeaning. The harshness of the reds and blues in this picture, 
the edges of which dazzle and “ gibber” where they meet, render 
it impossible to do justice to the very real imaginative power 
which lies underneath an unpleasant method of presentment. 
Mr. Eden has shown by the realisation of the child’s face 
that he has penetrated deeply the imagination of childhood 
when glorying in the realms of make-believe. This little 
girl with her toy sceptre by the light in her eyes lets 
us into her ideal world. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that an artist possessed of such true insight will not think 
it necessary in future to put forth his imaginings in a way 
which robs them of their merit. It requires a good deal ol 
patience to look at a picture which makes so brutal an assault 
on the colour sense. 

It is understood that the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest 
have this year bought a picture by Mr. Craig, The Heretic 
(No. 280). This work is one which has strong reminiscences 
of Mr. Abbey’s picture of the penance of the Duchess of 
Gloucester, exhibited four or five years ago. In spite of the 
unoriginality of outlook shown, the picture gives evidence of 
considerable power. Let us hope that, as is sometimes the 
case, originality may be present, though undeveloped. Another 
purchase of the Chantrey Trustees can excite nothing but 
astonishment, for it is said that they have bought Mr. G. 
Leslie's mustard-coloured landscape, Zhe Deserted Mill 
(No. 179). Why this work—one by an Academician—has been 
selected assuredly demands explanation. How is it possible 
for the Trustees—that is, the President and Council of the 
Academy—to reconcile to their consciences the purchase of 
this picture? The directions of Chantrey’s will that only 
works of “the highest merit obtainable” should be bought 
have on this as on so many other occasions been flouted 
openly and without shame. 

M-. Sargent’s landscape, The Mountains of Moab (No. 383), 
is a picture which one can go back to with pleasure as 
an oasis of pure and beautiful colour amid the howling 
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wilderness of jarring tones and hues which shriek from 
nearly every wall. We are all familiar with the Oriental 
landscape in which the attempt to paint brilliant sunshine has 
resulted in hard and lifeless colour. This is not the case in 
this luminous picture, which seems to be painted with light. 
The glowing hills me!t into the blue of the sky, and with the 
warm colours of the middle distance create a perfect harmony, 
But the form of the landscape is as finely felt as is the colour. 
The modelling of the ground as it slopes away from the front, 
and also of the lower rolling hills, is splendidly given. Indeed, 
the structure of the ground is painted in a way that few living 
landscape painters could approach. But so subtle and so 
hidden is the art that probably the majority of the visitors 
to the Exhibition will pass by the work with the comment 
that it is unfinished. The last stage of artistic education to 
be reached seems to be the knowledge that finish is not the 
accumulation of unessential facts, but the completion of the 
idea with which the artist started upon his work. 

Mr. George Henry has been of late making many experi- 
ments in full-length portrait pictures of women, but he has 
surpassed his former efforts in The Blue Gown (No. 186), 
and this year has achieved real success. Beauty of com- 
position, expressive painting, and distinction of colour 
unite to make this portrait a work of great beauty. The 
picture shows real harmony and the absence of display, 
together with true feeling for characteristic form. With 
such accomplished powers Mr. Henry should be sought after 
by people who desire decorative portraits. It is a relief to 
turn to such a work after the vulgarities of painting evident 
in Mr. Shannon's two pictures, Nos. 138 and 201. Mr, 
Wetherbee’s picture, The Wings of Morning (No. 697), has a 
beautiful sunrise sky, reticent in colour and finely composed. 
We expect the rider of the middle one of the three white horses 
coming out of the sea against the sunrise to be Apollo, but 
find he is a young countryman. The whole picture is so 
classical in its feeling that this circumstance comes with 
a shock. Otherwise the work is a pleasure to look at with 
its rhythmical lines and quiet luminous colour. Another 
picture which is attractive for its sobriety and competence is 
M. Thaulow’s Entrée du Chateau Royal 4 Copenhague (No. 89). 
A little picture hung in Room 9 deserves attention, for the 
artist shows true sympathy with his material. The painting 
of light as it falls on the dress in The Shadow (No. 602), by 
Mr. W. West, is beautiful in quality. Near by is a painting of 
still life, Opals (No. 618), by Mrs. Wood, which is a pleasant 
piece of work, and Miss Stuart Wood's Spring in Worcestershire 
(No. 62) deserves study, for in it there is the true feeling for 
light and colour. The method of this picture may be said to 
be founded on that of Mr. Mark Fisher, whose Ponds at Bewley 
(No. 255) is a characteristic example of the painter's work. 

The sculpture galleries show their usual array of portrait 
busts and of careful life studies with names suggestive of 
poetical intention. Works with imaginative power are hard to 
discover. The desired quality is certainly to be found in Mr, 
Gilbert's fascinating little model, St. George and the Dragon 
(No. 1,773). The pedestal of the group is the castle over 
whch the dragon has spread himself, and upon him from the 
sky descends the Saint. The suggestions of movement and 
colour in the model are beautiful. Its fantastic beauty, how- 
ever, suggests the carrying out on a small rather than a large 
scale. 

A bronze group of the Madonna and Child Christ (No. 1,792), 
by Mr. MacKennal, is deserving of close attention. In this 
work there is not only to be found fine workmanship, but a 
sense of real and appropriate beauty. The design is broad in 
its lines, and though highly finished, it is never small in treat- 
ment, and dominating all is the sense of the beautiful. Such 
a work would be an ornament to the sculpture of the Chantrey 
collection. H. &. 








BOOKS. 


coniipacwe 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER.* 

It is always a matter of convenience, for purposes of ready 

reference, to have the whole of the works of a poet in a single 

volume with a good index, and for that reason alone Mr. Bailey's 

handsome volume, with its large and readable type, would be 





* The Poems of William Cowper. Edited by J, C. Bailey, London: Meth 
and Co. [10s. 6d. net.] . . sii 





ommend 
very welcome. But it has other and more importa , 
. nt 
The text has been subjected to a painstaking aiedes ve 
editor, who has collated all previous editions and all pot ny 
manuscript sources, so that for the first time we have a critical 
apparatus for Cowper’s poetry; and the practical result is in 
not a few cases an improved reading; in one or two sense 
instead of nonsense by repunctuation ; and in one, an additional 
stanza—the fourth in the passage quoted below—which 
restores the balance of stanzas to a poem, the touching lines 
“to Mary,” which for private reasons had been mutilated b 
Cowper's first editors. The reader will at once perceive “ed 
much this beautiful poem is improved by the recovered 
deliberateness with which the poet describes in turn, and 
with the same loving emphasis, the change that has passed 
upon the hair, the hands, the limbs of his aged friend :— 
“Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 

Are still more lovely in my sight 

Than golden beams of orient light. 

For could I view nor them nor thee, 

What sight worth seeing could I see? 

The sun would rise in vain for me. 

Partakers of the sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign; 

Yet, gently pressed, press gently mino, 

And then I feel that still I hold 

A richer store ten thousand fold 

Than misers fancy in their gold. 

Such feebleness of limb thou provest, 

That now at every step thou movest 

Upheld by two, yet still thou lovest ; 

And still to love, though prest with ill, 

In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me is to be lovely still.” 
Mr. Bailey’s introduction and notes are full of good things, 
He is evidently one of those people, fewer to-day than they 
should be, for whom Cowper is still a poet; who can place 
themselves at his point of view, and feel the freshness that he 
felt in the quiet Olney landscape, without being distressed by 
the too Miltonic blank verse in which he expressed his vision, 
He quotes, for example, the beautiful passage from the first 
book of “The Task” (lines 109-180) in which Cowper makes the 
transition from his mock-heroic opening—apologising for so 
long a quotation by the remark that “the world is so strangely 
constituted that there are people who will read introductions 
to poems but will not read the poems themselves ""—and then 
comments upon it in the following happy manner :— 

“ Nothing quite like these descriptive passages existed before 
in our own, or, so far as I know, in any other language. They 
are, as Cowper claims, absolutely sincere; he has himself, with 
his own eye, seen everything he describes : it is a great deal more 
than other men see; and he has found a great deal more in it. 
And not only his observation but his feelings are entirely his own; 
the whole is what the French call vécu: the personal note is 
everywhere, though linked, as it must be in all art that is to 
count, with the note of the universal. The feeling to which the 
poet gives utterance is his own, but not all or only his own: it is 
representative as well as personal; he speaks not as an isolated 
individual but as the spokesman of the human race. Of its feeling 
only, of course, not of its thought; no one must look to Cowper 
for anything like profound thought; he is too far away from all 
intellectual influences for that, too content behind the narrow 
walls of his self-chosen cloister. His function is the interpreta- 
tion of some of our best and purest feelings; as we read him we 
are conscious that we too have experienced such feelings as his, 
though less in degree and of less fine quality; he expresses for 
us what we cannot express for ourselves: that is his first work; 
and the second is to lead us on and up to new and higher 
emotions of the same order, of which his poetry brings us our first 
revelation. Many poets have failed in the second task because 
they have ignored or disdained the first. In Cowper we begin 
with the familiar, with what belongs to us all, and are carried, 
almost without knowing it, into the world that was his only, and 
not ours,—the poetic world of his own creation and consecration.” 
Perhaps it is Cowper's observation, even more than his 
feeling, though the lines on his mother’s picture will always 
keep a place in anthologies, which gives him his permanent 
rank among English poets; his sincere observation and the 
sincerity of his manner of expressing it at his best. There is 
far too much, indeed, for our modern taste of such writing 
as this :— 

* As one who, long in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, wends now this way and now that 
His devious course uncertain, seeking home ; 
Or having long in miry ways been foiled 
And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 
Plunging, and half-despairing of escape, 
If chance at length,”— 
verse written with the “Paradise Lost” open in front of the 
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let the reader press on, and he will come suddenly 
ettes as exquisite as that of the threshers :— 
“ Wide flies the chaff ; 


The rustling straw sends up a frequent mist 
Of atoms sparkling in the noonday beam” ; 


*s dog :— 
or the wanes ° * Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow; and now with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout : 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy”; 


poet; but 
upon vign 
















e at evening :— 
or the grov . “ At eve 


The moonbeam, sliding softly in between 

The sleeping leaves, is all the light we wish, 

Birds warbling all the music” ; 
or the robin in the winter landscape :— 

“The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half suppressed ; 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below.” 
Perhaps this last is the most exquisite of all the landscape 
studies in “The Task.” The casual reader can appreciate the 
close observation and the sincerity of the description, and feel 
the charm of the picture; while the critic cannot but be lost 
in admiration of the skill with which the words are moulded 
to the poet’s purpose. He remarks how, by properly artistic 
means, such as a repetition of thin vowel sounds, “still,” 
“fitting,” “twig,” “tinkle,” “withered,” “content,” “slender,” 
“pendent,” an effect is produced of silence and solitude, while 
the motion of the robin is exactly conveyed by the word 
“flitting.” 

It would be pleasant to follow Mr. Bailey through his 
introduction, which is the most sympathetic study of Cowper's 
poetry we have seen, agreeing here, and there making a dis- 
tinction; but the sixty pages are so full of matter that the 
temptation must be resisted. As one more example of the 
penetration of his criticism, we will quote his remarks on 
“The Loss of the Royal George,” a poem which is a standing 
puzzle to the critics, from the apparently unaccountable 
superiority of the result to the ingredients of which it was 
composed. Mr. Leslie Stephen's recipe for the poem is well 
known: “Given an ordinary newspaper paragraph about 
wreck or battle, turn it into the simplest possible language. 
Do not introduce a single metaphor or figure of speech, 
indulge in none but the most obvious of all reflections—as, for 
example, that when a man is once drowned he won't win any 
more battles—and produce as the result a copy of verses 
which nobody can ever read without instantly knowing them 
by heart.” Mr. Bailey is not content merely to state the 
problem ; he attempts a solution :— 

“In the tale Cowper had to tell there is no heroism, and no 
glory. He had nothing to help him to move us but the awful 
suddenness of the fate of four hundred men. There is no action; 
the whole position is one purely passive. .... . He has pressed 
into his service all that seemed most in his way ; indeed, all that 
seemed most ineffective. The calm, the security of home waters, 
the admiral at his desk,is just what is made to produce the effect. 
But it is more than that. The secret of the success lies in no 
detail, but in the whole treatment. Few poems in any language 
illustrate better the power of great verse. It would be nothing 
in a paraphrase ; it is very little in Cowper’s Latin translation. 
But no sooner have we heard that rich and sonorous opening 
‘Toll for the brave,’ like the great bell of some cathedral, than 
we are carried away and up above ourselves in no ordinary mood. 
And there the poet keeps us all through by his noble and serious 
simplicity, in no state of rhetorical excitement, but rather in 
— gravity of thought which befits the presence of death 
in life.” 
That is very well said. Perhaps the analysis might be carried 
somewhat further. As the “rich and sonorous opening” 
suggests, the poem is a dirge, as Cowper himself called 
it; and its peculiar effect is the effect of a dirge. It was 
indeed written, as its inscription tells us, “to the march in 
Scipio.” The intention of the poem, therefore, is not to make 
teflections, obvious or otherwise, but to emphasise the bare 
fact of the loss. And this it does by the slow repetition of 
dirge-like cadences, saying the same thing in various ways, 
over and over: “The brave that are no more”; “Eight 
hundred of the brave”; “ Down went the Royal George”; 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone”; “ His last sea fight is fought” ; 


























it is on this technical side. He says of the “ Castaway” : “The 
easy stanza in which it is composed is not the most effective 
for so terrible a theme; but no neglect of the more artificial 
means of producing poetic effect could detract from the 
result where the story itself is told with an energy of concentra- 
tion that comes straight from an experience written in burning 
letters on the poor poet’s heart and brain.” Well, certainly, 
the “ Castaway ” has “energy of concentration,” but no small 
part of the “terrible” effect of the poem is precisely due to 
“the easy stanza” in which it is composed, which gives, and 
we may be sure was chosen by the poet’s instinct in order to 
give, a sense of natural and inevitable fate, both in the case of 
the poor shipwrecked sailor and the spiritual castaway. The 
poet’s eyes are dry; he describes almost without comment, 
except that he is careful to point out that no one in either 
case was to blame :— 
“ He shouted: nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course, 
But so the furious blast prevailed 
That, pitiless perforce, 
They left their outcast mate behind, 
And scudded still before the wind, 
Nor, cruel as it seemed, could hoe 
Their haste himself condemn, 
Aware that flight, on such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them; 
Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished each alone : 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And ’whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 
We must not omit to mention that Mr. Bailey includes in 
his volume some five-and-thirty unpublished letters of the 
poet, and amongst its embellishments two beautiful drawings 
by William Blake to illustrate the “ Winter Evening.” We 
have no doubt that his book will become the standard edition 


of Cowper. 





GREGORY THE GREAT.* 

In these days, when of the making of indifferent books there 
is no end, it is a pleasant task to welcome a work of the 
first rank. A prolonged study of these two volumes dealing 
with the greatest figure of the sixth century, and one of the 
most dominating minds that Christendom has produced, can 
lead to no other opinion. There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Homes Dudden has composed a work which, by reason of its 
literary merit, its vitalising power over the past, its successful 
relation of ancient springs of action to living and universal 
movements, and its strictly scientific use of difficult and often 
obscure material, will remain the standard work on the 
spiritual significance of the sixth century in the West. It is 
a singular fact that no exhaustive work dealing with the life 
and times of the only Pope in the Calendar of Saints has 
hitherto appeared in this country. Mr. Dudden no doubt 
owes something to Dean Milman, to Dr. Hodgkin and Mr. 
F. W. Kellett, to Dean Church, Dr. Gasquet, and Mr. Barmby, 
Something, too, he owes to the late Mr. T. H. Halcomb, some- 
time Fellow of Lincoln College, who had projected a similar 
work, and whose manuscript notes were placed at Mr. Dudden's 
disposal. He is more indebted to the patient researches of great 
French and German scholars such as Duchesne, Ewald (who 
in his monograph, Die dlteste Biographie Gregors I., proved 
that the manuscript preserved in the Monastery of St. Gall 
presents the oldest Life of the Pope), von Hartmann Grisar, 
and others who have cleared up many obscurities. Mr. Dudden 
has, however, from first to last worked from the original 
sources as illuminated by modern scholarship and research. 
Occasionally he bas relied on second-hand author’ ties, with 
the usual loss of power. We are, for instance, told that a 
translation of Gregory's Dialogues was “made into Anglo- 
Saxon (by Bishop Waerferth of Worcester).” A modern 
writer is given as the authority for this statement. Surely 
it would have been wiser to have directly referred to chap. 77 
of Asser’s Life of King Alfred, to have stated that the 
translation was made at King Alfred’s suggestion, and to 
have spelt this Mercian name Werfrith as given by Asser. 


* Gregory the Great: his Place in History and nee. F. Homes 








“Kempenfelt is gone”; “His victories are o'er.” If wo 
Occasionally find something to add to Mr. Bailey's criticism, 
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In this place we may as well indicate one or two other flaws. 
With reference to the coming of St. Augustine, St. Paulinus, 
and others to England, we might have expected, in addition to 
the reference to Beda’s Historia Ecclesiastica (I., 25), the 
further and more important reference (V., 24). The references 
to Gregory in Waurin’s Chronicle and other mediaeval histories 
might well have been given in so exhaustive a work. We 
should also have been glad of a fuller discussion as to the 
year of Gregory’s death. Beda gives the date as 605 A.D., 
and Mr. Dudden summarily dismisses this statement in favour 
of the year 604, on the ground that Beda had previously in 
the year 590 been a year out in his chronology. The fourth 
continuator of the Liber Pontificalis, writing somewhat earlier 
than Beda; the author of the S. Gallen Life, who was a 
contemporary of Beda; and the later biographers, Paul the 
Deacon and John the Deacon, all give the year 604. But Mr. 
Dudden entirely overlooks The Norman Annals, which are 
probably quite independent of the Historia, and yet place 
the date of Gregory’s death in the year given by Beda,— 
namely, 605. 

Again, Mr. Dudden has not told us all that might, and, 
indeed, should, have been told with respect to the books 
which Gregory sent to England by Augustine or some 
other messenger. He is probably (but not certainly) 
right in dismissing Elmham’s list of nine volumes, com- 
piled about the year 1414, as too late to be of value, 
and we agree that it is very doubtful whether ‘either of 
the famous manuscripts of the Gospels at the Bodleian 
and at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, can by any 
possibility be identified with the Gregorian gifts. But Mr. 
Dudden should have told us that very high authority is 
tempted to identify with Augustine’s Psalter the Manuscript 
Cotton, Vesp. A. 1, in the British Museum, and should have 
quoted the statement of Archbishop Egbert, made within a 
century of Augustine’s death, that Gregory sent to England 
an antiphoner and a missal-book, It is claimed that the text 
of the latter and a portion of the text of the former still exist 
in a manuscript at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Again, 
we think that the evidence which appears to prove the fact of 
slave traffic between England and Italy in Christian times 
should have been set out in confirmation of the story of 
Gregory and the English slaves at Rome (see Haddon and 
Stubbs, Councils, ITI., 381). We cannot but give Robert of 
Brunne’s version of the incident :— 

“* Anglys’ they seyde, so het they alle. 
‘ Angle!’ he saide, ‘a name of grace! 
For angeles ar they lyke of face 
And well oughte swylk be heires of hevene.’” 
We mention these matters since they are of peculiar interest 
to English admirers of the great Pope. 

Such criticisms are, however, mere motes in the sunlight. 
We have no doubt that the great length of this work is fully 
justified, for “a work of reference on the Gregorian age” 
must of necessity leave no aspect of the age out of sight. 
The elaborate treatment of “ Gregory’s life before his Pontifi- 
cate” enables the author to give a vivid description of the 
dying civilisation of Rome in the days of Gordianus, the 
patrician father of the future Pope :— 

“Growing up amid the relics of a greatness that had passed, 
daily reminded by the beautiful broken marbles of the vanity of 
things, he was accustomed to look on the world with sorrowful 
eyes. The thrill, the vigour, and the joy of life were not for him. 
Rather he saw a symbol of the world in that vast, desolated 
palace of the Caesars—a place once re-echoing with the sound of 
music and the laughter of breathing throngs, but now a sombre, 
spirit-haunted realm of silence and decay. Beneath this sadden- 
ing shadow Gregory grew up. He never attained a perfect sanity 
of view. From his birth he was sick—a victim of the malady of 
the Middle Ages.” 

Gregory's Pontificate forms the great centre, of course, of the 
work. More than four hundred closely printed pages testify 
to the enormous activities of this period. Here Mr. Dudden 
fully examines Gregory’s work in laying the foundations of 
Papal Rome,—work unwillingly undertaken, but carried out 
with unswerving certitude of purpose. Nolo episcopari, he 
could sav with truth, and vet accept the great office in the 
noble spirit that he depicts in the famous Liber Pastoralis Curae 
which he issued in 590, the first year of his Pontificate. It 
seems certain that Gregory felt that its duties were within his 
gifts, despite many physical disabilities. The vast oppor- 
tunities that his restless, but constructive and dauntless, 
mind saw rising from the ruins of the Western Empire did 


eames 
Rome that his ancestors had known, was the ideal of an, ee 


who shaped the marble with which Hildeb: : 
Dudden has therefcre rightly described the nero = - 
the Pontificate, with its intolerable labours, in elaborate an of 
The third book is of less length and of less hemanene 
though its value is considerable, since it describes om 
the theological outlook of the Fourth Father of the led 
Church. Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine outshone th ™ 
fellow, yet probably their immediate influence could not oan 
pare with that of the statesman Gregory, thinly disguised bp 
the robes of theological thought. We have no space here 4 
which to ‘discuss St. Gregory’s literary labours, so eduioahie 
dealt with by Mr. Dudden. He finally dissipates, we think 
Gregory's claim to be the founder of church music of the 
Gregorian type. We must make some comment on Mr. Dud. 
den’s literary manner. It fails to some extent to sustain the 
great and justifiable length of the work. The prose is not 
sufficiently certain or settled. It has at times the grand style, 
but itis uneven. The great roll that the subject demands 
fails too often, with the result of anticlimax. Gibbon never 
forgot the necessity of homogeneity of style. Mr. Dudden 
has aimed at making his work an organic literary whole, and 
for the brilliant attempt we are more than thankful, But we 
should bave been glad if he had given another year to mould. 
ing and remoulding the literary structure, so that he could 
have felt, and could have made the world feel, that not a 
— could be added or taken away without injuring the 
work. 

The personality of Gregory is very complex. He lived in 
an age which tested greatness, and his greatness was of such a 
calibre that it enabled him to build a new Rome amid the very 
ashes of the old. He stood between a subtle but moribund 
civilisation and a barbarian world. It was his function to 
reconcile such apparently irreconcilable social forces by the 
creation of an Imperial Christianity that could contain them 
both, that could revitalise the old and bring the new into 
quiet channels. Whether the task was worth performing isa 
question for moralists. Whether the Rome of the Middle 
Ages, with its rank corruption and its Imperial power, was 
justified by the extension of Roman Christianity through 
Europe is a question we are fortunately not required to 
answer. Gregory is largely responsible for both results, and 
it must be admitted that in laying the basis of these results 
he adopted political methods scarcely worthy of a great 
Christian. Too often he stooped to conquer, and it was not 
Christian humility that bent his back. He could be unjust 
even without reason. Totila, the noble Goth, had no good 
qualities in the eyes of the Fourth Latin Father. His treat 
ment of the monk Justus, who was refused the last consola- 
tions of the Church for an acknowledged but small breach of 
the vow of poverty, was certainly savage and inhuman, though 
it was highly politic. We may suspect that the apparent 
grossness of his superstition with respect to relics was also 
a matter of policy. The famous “ Venantius Letters,” covering 
the period 591 to 691, fill the reader with astonishment. 
Venantius was a patrician of Syracuse who became a monk, 
and later, abandoning his mistaken vocation, married the 
Lady Italica and gave himself up to a careless literary life. 
On becoming Pope, Gregory meekly and in vain besought 
Venantius to retire from the world. After the death of Italica 
in 601 the Pope made a further unsuccessful effort to draw 
Venantius back to the monastic state. After his death 
Gregory patronised his two daughters with almost fatherly 
affection. Mr. Dudden takes a harsh view of Gregory's con- 
duct. He thinks that it was the power of Venantius which 
dictated an attitude of such tender solicitude. The letters, 
however, read as if personal affection were at the root of the 
matter, and not expediency. But expediency certainly played 
a degrading part in the great Pope’s character. The letters 
that Gregory wrote to Phocas, the murderer and successor of 
the Emperor Maurjce, are absolutely sickening. There is 
however, reason to, think that the Pope was not fully 
acquainted with what had happened when he wrote, and that 
Byzantine verbiage explains much that is repellent. More 
over, he was himself tormented with the dire sickness that in 
a few months ended his Pontificate. The gross homage to 
expediency which tainted Gregory's political life has beem 
excused on the ground that it would not have been possible te 


not daunt him. A new Rome, scarcely less Impe 





have recreated Rome without such means. Again, we doubt 
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worth recreating with such a tradition of 
— vy aiiey substituted for the counsels of perfection. 
— Races was great enough to have done without 
ey His wisdom is repeatedly shown in his elaborate 
aaa of all the Churches, of all the vast estates of his own 
Church; in his careful clemency towards milder forms of 
heresy; in his broad outlook on the principles that should 
govern the extension of the kingdom of Christ. As we have 
said, Gregory is a complex figure: untiring, strong, defiant if 
need be, subtle, haughty, yet in a manner Apostolic ; a 
Christian at heart, a Roman in action, but a Byzantine in 


intellect. 


THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES.* 
Tus is a singularly attractive book. Mr. Bradley is already 
known as an authority on Wales, even more than on the other 
countries or provinces he has explored and studied. He is 
that ideal traveller to whom the towns and villages, the hills 
and valleys and fields and roads of to-day, speak not only of 
modern life and its interest, but of a romantic past sometimes 
so shadowy, legendary, remote, as to be almost inaccessible in 
ordinary history. The beauty of the land enchants him not 
only for its present self, but for its tales and suggestions of 
long ago. There is no fatigue in following his wanderings, 
for he leads his reader along in the pleasantest way, with 
gossip and story of every old house and castle and church, 
traditions of every battle, and even modern anecdotes, creepy 
or amusing, to brighten the long and winding road. 

It is really a large tract of country, larger than one at first 
realises, that is covered by this book. Many people would be 
at a loss to say precisely what the Marches of Wales were, 
and which of the present Welsh and English counties were 
included in the borderland known by that name. For 
instance, it is not everybody who knows that Brecon and 
Radnor, as well as Pembroke, Glamorgan, and the ancient 
Gower peninsula, did not originally form part of the Welsh 
principality. People who have been much in Wales, or who 
have studied its history as thoroughly as the history of 
England, are of course familiar with these things, but we 
repeat that this is not the case with every educated person. 
In the same way, it is not every Frenchman who can give you 
off-hand the history and ancient boundary of Brittany or of 
Provence. Mr. Bradley’s book makes all this clear, and in an 
agreeable way. He does not encumber his pages with much 
actual history, but in a few words of preface he explains his 
title and justifies it :— 

“Though march is a term synonymous with boundary, the 
Marches of Wales came to mean politically, legally and geo- 
graphically, those slices of Welsh territory conquered by the 
adventuring Norman barons during the century or so following 
the conquest of England, and held by them and their heirs as 
, 0 meee lordships outside the jurisdiction of the 

rown. 

Edward I, when he conquered Wales and created the 
counties which were formed into a principality for his son, did 
not interfere with these Palatinates of the Marches. They 
remained almost independent, governed by their own laws, 
the “Custom of the Marches,” till the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Then Henry VIII. swept them away, a dangerous 
chaos, and created the Border counties, some English, some 
Welsh, of which the more southern, Hereford, Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, are the scene of Mr. Bradley's latest wanderings. 

It is interesting to notice how from the first, and with no 
appearance of search or effort, he hits upon the romantic 
characteristics of each town or countryside. Hereford, for 
instance, may suggest little but “ ecclesiastical peace,” white- 
faced cows, and cider to the unobservant traveller who happens 





to pass it by, or even to spend a few hours in its tranquil | 
| and hopeless a mystery as ever. 


streets. Hereford has present charms, no doubt, and Mr. 
Bradley does them justice: but he really sees Hereford in 
“all the rich and moving story” of its life as a frontier city, 
equally warlike, fierce, and dangerous with that of Chester or 
Shrewsbury, And while entering, with Hereford as the gate, 
on the wild chronicles of the Marches, we! have a timely 
reminder that this Borderland of Wales, with its rivers Wye, 
Severn, Usk, and Dee, was in the Middle Ages the scene of 
events quite as stirring as those which made the Scottish 
Border famous for all time. In fact, “the balance of power 
one ond Bordertan 1 of Wules. By A. G. Bradley. With Sketches 
[lds. 6a, net] y W. M. Meredith, and a Map. London: A. Constable and Co, 








and the fate of English kings and factions rested more often 
on the men who ruled and fonght beyond the Wye and Severn 
than on any other single part of the realm.” 

In the romantic country between Hereford and Aber- 
gavenny Mr. Bradley lingered with delight at Ewyas, as 
little known as it is beautiful, with its legends of a saintly 
British King. Close by is the noble old Abbey Church of 
Dore, and the famous Lianthony, with its own wonderful 
history, lies hidden in the Valley of Ewyas. In the 
neighbouring Golden Valley, at ancient Monnington, a plain 
stone is supposed to cover the bones of the patriot hero, Owen 
Glyndwr, who died mysteriously somewhere about 1415. Mr. 
Bradley is angry with historians for their neglect of Glyndwr. 
It is true that though he fought a guerilla war for the in- 
dependence of Wales all through the reign of Henry IV., and 
gained many successes, spreading terror through the Marches, 
and impressed people’s imagination so that they reckoned 
him a magician in league with the Devil, and was no doubt a 
really great man, he has hardly achieved the fame that belongs 
tohim. But these fighters for lost causes have never gained 
much praise, either Welsh or Irish. Perhaps the excuse may 
be that they were obstacles to the Empire. They were un- 
necessary, nay, antagonistic, to the evoluion of the British 
people. 

We can only touch here and there on Mr. Bradley's wander- 
ings. He specially protects himself from any criticisms as to 
“sins of omission” by pointing out that his book is not a 
guide-book, but merely the record of a summer’s rambles 
through tracts of country which were as yet unfamiliar to 
him. We are not sure whether he refers to Wales itself or to 
its “ March and Borderland” when he speaks of “a land that 
appeals to me more than any portion of this or any other 
kingdom.” In the latter case, the conquest has indeed been 
complete and speedy, but no one who knows the most beauti- 
ful parts of Monmouthshire, for instance, or those wild and 
lovely and poetic regions of South Wales which seem, with 
their mountains and grey woods and gleaming sea, to be the 
native land of the “Idylls of the King,” will wonder much at 
this. 

Ludlow is one of the places which take this traveller captive 
most triumphantly—“the most beautiful and distinguished 
country town in England”—and few who know it, we fancy, 
will think that this is saying a word too much. Another 
place, very much less well known—in fact, quite curiously 
unknown, perhaps owing to the difficulty of approaching it—is 
Clun, where Shropshire runs into Wales. It is a wild and 
interesting place, with a history in extraordinary contrast to 
its present quietness. Its ruined keep was a stronghold of 
the FitzAlans, Earls of Arundel and great among the Barons 
of the March. We are reminded, too, that Clun Castle is 
supposed to be the scene of The Betrothed. Sir Walter Scott 
visited the neighbourhood, and may well have been inspired 
by its beauty and romance. 

Plenty of folk and fairy lore, and even spiritualism, is to be 
found in Mr. Bradley's pages. Romance of every sort seems 
to hang round these lonely places, these old houses and castles 
and towns and bridges, these wild tracts of moorland and hill 
and forest. “ Planchette,” in one extraordinary story, knew 
more about the former inhabitants of a house than any 
one could easily remember; and this weird knowledge was 
proved true. Mr. Bradley need not certainly apologise for 
telling this story, which is among the most curious we have 
ever heard. It is also, as he says, unpleasant and uncanny, 
and a very fit subject for the Psychical Research Society, whe 
have investigated tales much less striking and less well authenti- 
cated. After four years, the sane and intelligent persons to 
whom this mysterious thing happened find it as inexplicable 


Among the best stories resting on folk-lore and old super: 
stition is that of Edric, the Saxon Earl in William the 
Conqueror’s time, who rides with his men and his elfin wife 
over the Longmynd and Caradoc, above Church Stretton, on 
the eve of any great war. He was seen before the Crimean 
War, riding to the North. He was seen before the war with 
Napoleon, “and then the ghostly train were galloping to the 
South.” A whole world of poetry seems to lie behind storieg 
like these. 

The book, with its many charming illustrations, is one to be 
enjoyed by the fireside, the best place for following other 


people’s wanderings. It does not ask to be read straight 
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through: every page has some new and various interest. And 
the pleasantest part of the whole thing, perhaps, is the writer's 
own fresh, good-humoured, kindly, enthusiastic spirit. 





RECENT VERSE.* 

Or the thirteen singers whose works lie before us, there can 
be no question whose is the most fresh and original voice. Mr. 
Charles Doughty, whatever his faults, is no imitator. Alike 
in conception and in execution, his epic, of which the first 
eight books are now published, is a thing by itself, with merits 
as strange as its defects. It tells the story of Britain from a 
date long before the dawn of sober history. It is the epic of 
the Gaulish races from their first occupation of Western 
Europe, and, like Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts, it is rather a cosmic 
than a human tale. The stage is so immense, and the unities 
of time and space are so utterly discarded, that Kings and 
warriors come and go like shadows, acquiring a sublimity from 
their very insignificance in the mighty drama. The obvious 
criticism is that the story is so ill-told that it is scarcely a 
story at all. In the multitude of details and the confusion of 
names it is hard to feel the consecutive march of events. We 
are carried with Brennus and his Gauls to the sack of 
Rome, plunged into conflicts with the wilder Northmen, 
shown a multitude of later folk-wanderings, the cam- 
paigns of the Teutons and the Cimbri, Caesar’s con- 
quests, the descent of the Gauls on Greece. And then 
comes the birth of Christ, and we are hurried back to 
Britain with the first mythical Christian missionaries, and 
the poem becomes a moral allegory, where the forces of dark- 
ness fight against the new Gospel. The style is a mosaic of 
crabbed archaisms, many of them of doubtful philological 
accuracy. And yet, when all this has been said, the work 
remains an extraordinary performance. It is likely to be too 
much praised, just as it will be too much blamed, because of 
its strangeness. The tortuous syntax is a defect, not a virtue, 
and the mazes of discursive detail exceed the most loose 
traditions of the epic. But there remains at the back a 
wonderful imaginative power, which has created out of vague 
legends a new world, full of a curious grandeur and beauty. 
No quotation can give any taste of its quality, for there are 
no purple patches, and the reader must fall in with the 
author’s scheme before he can realise his power. But we 
would refer to such incidents as the crossing of the Alps, the 
death of Brennus, the Gauls at Delphi, the sailing of Mnason’s 
ships, and the whole tale of the voyage as showing Mr. 
Doughty's imaginative strength. And sometimes in the 
harsh verse there come passages of delicate poetry, as in 
the description of the Earth-Mother in Book V., and of 
springtime in Britain in Book VI. It is not a wor’: on which 
it is possible to pass any clear judgment. All we can say is 
that Mr. Doughty is beyond doubt a poet, not altogether 
skilled in his art, but highly dowered with the essential 
qualities of imagination and passion. 

To turn to the next two writers, whose collected works have 
been published, is to turn from a rough primitive force to an 
accomplished talent. Mr. Sturge Moore seeks simplicity, 
and in the main achieves it. His themes are chiefly taken 
from classical bypaths, and the tradition he follows is that 
modern classicism made fashionable by Matthew Arnold. 
To our mind, his earlier poems are his best,— The Centaur’s 
Booty” and “The Rout of the Amazons,” where he 
gives a freer rein to his fancy, and can dedicate his 
talents to a patient and exquisite delineation of natural 
beauty. In his later work he is apt to fall into strained 
conceits—such as his description of Leda swimming as 
a “snow-white plough” in the crystal furrow—and he devotes 
too much space to the lyric, which is not the form best suited 
to his genius. The lack of passion and variety in music, which 





* (1) The Dawn in Britain. By Charles M, Bongity, 2 vols. London: Duck- 
worth and Co. [4s, 6d. net each.]——(2) Poems. By T. Sturge Moore. Same 
—_—., 6s. ry.~ The Col oo? vy med of "ahs Campbell, London: 
leming H. ve ompany. . net. }|——(4 ¢ Door of Humility. B 
Alfred Austin. London : ~All and Co, [4s. 6d. net.]——(5) pm A 
the Man. By Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy), London: John Lane, 
5s. net. |——(6) Nicephorus: a Tragedy of New Rome. By Frederic Harrison. 
ondon: Chapman and Hall. [5s. net.]|——(7) Parisand (none. By Laurence 
Binyon. London: A, Constable and Co. [ls. net. |——(8) Nimrod the Builder. 
By Harold Elsdale Goad. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. & 6d. net. ] 
——/(9) Corydon: an Elegy. By Reginald Fanshawe. London: H. Frowde. 
4s, 6d. net.]——(10) Love’s Testament: a Sonnet Sequence. By G. Constant 
ansbery. London: John Lane. = net.}|——(11) Poems. By Aurelian. 
} oy —_— a = ng >. sat a _—— Lyrics, By John 
urdon. Same publisher. [3s, 6d. net. /|——(13) The Rushlight. By Seosamh 
MacCathmhaoil. Dublin: Ben — (2. 6d, net. | . . 





| 
is not felt in his descriptive poems, is apt to make his lyr; 
a little flat. Sometimes, however, as in a poem like 7. 
Gazelles,” he writes such a song as Blake might have writte 
In days when poetry suffers from too much rhetoric ‘ 
Sturge Moore’s clean-cut sincerity is a grateful and refreshing 
thing to contemplate. " 
Mr. Wilfred Campbell, in many ways the foremost liyj 
Canadian poet, belongs to a very different school. There & 
nothing jewelled, or polished, or highly wrought in hig 
verses. He writes because of a great impulse to sing about 
many things,—full-hearted, high-spirited poetry, often trite 
and imitative, but always marked by indomitable vigour. In 
his particular metrical style, as well as in his philosophy of 
life, he reminds one of Longfellow. He is at his best in his 
descriptions of his beautiful homeland, and certainly no 
country is better fitted than Canada to inspire a poet. Such 
a poem as “ A Northern River” is as delightful in form as it 
is fresh in inspiration; and in the narration of some incident 
in his country’s history, such as “ Unabsolved,” he shows g 
sense of human drama as strong as his feeling for natural 
beauty. Mr. Campbell is too genuine a Canadian not to bea 
true citizen, and some of his patriotic verses are as good ag 
anything we have seen of the kind. We may quote as an 
instance the poem called “The Answer” :— 
‘They whisper that you are dying, 
Mother of mine and me: 
Like a sick old eagle crying 
Out of the northern sea : 
But we answer, mother, O mother, 
Back to thy breast we come, 
We of thy breed and seed and none other 
From the beat of the alien drum. 


Loud was the new world song 

That wooed and beckoned and won; 
Long was the day, and long 

The roads of water and sun; 


But after the alien dream, 
After the alien tongue ;— 
Sweet to creep to the true, to the old, 
To the love that ever is young.” 
With Mr. Campbell’s work we may join the Poet-Laureate’s 
new volume, The Door of Humility, since both writers deal 
largely with matters of contemporary interest. The poet in 
Mr. Austin’s work is perplexed in youth with some obvious 
theological doubts, and his lady refuses him till he comes to 
a better frame of mind. He straightway proceeds upon a 
kind of Grand Tour, which gives him the opportunity to 
describe elaborately Switzerland, Rome, Greece, and other 
places. After much trite metaphysical speculation he arrives 
at a sort of solution, and returns home to find his lady 
repentant. Humility, the poem teaches, is the only gateway 
to truth. We have no wish to be unkind to a writer who is 
so transparently ingenuous and well-meaning, and we readily 
admit that he is not without his felicities. The description 
of Florence, for example, is done in exceedingly melodious 
verse. Our complaint is that he has nothing to say, and 
that a work whose moral is— 
“Nor need you then seek, far and near, 
More sumptuous shrines on alien strand, 
But with domestic mind revere 

The Ritual of your native land,” 
was scarcely worth writing. 

The poetic drama has not of late been cultivated with much 
success in England, but the four volumes before us all show 
a high level of achievement. The best is Amélie Rives's 
Augustine the Man, in which the struggle of the saint after 
conversion between his devotion to Christ and his love for his 
former mistress and his son is displayed with insight and 
sympathy. The blank verse is not the mere vebicle of the 
tale, but the work of a genuine poet. We greatly prefer 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s treatment of the tragedy of Nice- 
phorus and Theophano in his new play, Nicephorus, to the 
treatment of the same tale in his novel, Theophano. The 
splendid figure of the soldier made Emperor against his will, 
consumed with a passion for the defence of Christendom and 
no less torn with love for the Empress, living according to 
his own high ideal of duty and dying at last for his dream, is 
represented with real dramatic power. Especially fine is the 
closing scene where the old Marshals of Nicephorus return to 
their allegiance, and Theophano’s wickedness recoils on her 
own head. Mr. Harrison in his preface tells us that the play is 
designed for the stage, and certainly it seems to us to have all 
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eissscteoees 
the qualiti 
one-act tragedy 


es of a good acting play. Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
of Paris and @none tells the tale of the deserted 
nymph of Ida to whom Paris returns, tee mo! dying. 
to seek healing. She refuses him, and then repents too la 
when he is already laid on his pyre. The contrast between 
(Enone’s deathless love and the selfish passion of Helen 
makes a fine close to the play. As in all Mr. Binyon’s work, 
there is the charm of perfect taste and a scrupulous and 
delicate fancy. Mr. Goad calls his Nimrod the Builder an 
allegory. It tells of the attempt of Nimrod and the children 
of Ham to create for themselves a material heaven on earth, 
as compared with the spiritual creed of the children of Shem. 
The conception shows considerable imaginative power, and 
the verse, which tends to be monotonous, rises now and then 
to the true dignity of poetry. 
The remaining volumes on our list are concerned with less 
ambitious forms. The first two, Mr. Reginald Fanshawe's 
Corydon and Mr. Lounsbery’s Love's Testament, show metrical 
skill and a cultivated taste, but little inspiration: Mr. Fan- 
shawe, greatly daring, has chosen to write an elegy on Matthew 
Arnold in the metre of Adonais, and to discuss therein the 
various phases of development which Oxford has gone through. 
He is a little inclined to a surfeit of epithets, but his verse is 
orderly and musical, and he expresses gracefully many 
genuine, if not very startling, truths. Mr. Lounsbery's sonnet 
sequence we find less successful. To write a multitude of 
sonnets on love a man must have a greater subtlety of thought 
and feeling than falls to the author's share. The little volume 
of poems by “ Aurelian” consists mainly of slight songs on 
flowers and jewels, the catches of wayward moods, all of them 
melodious, but none of them with that touch of the unforget- 
table which is the lyrical ideal. Mv. Gurdon’s Dramatic Lyrics 
show scholarship, a fine ear for harmonies, and a luxuriant 
fancy. There is an echo of Mr. Swinburne,—very pleasant to 
our ear inan age when his “mighty line” is little imitated. 
Mr. Gurdon is still rather in the experimental stage of his art, 
but he has force and daring, and such a poem as “ The Flutes 
of Death” gives promise of a talent which may rise to a high 
rank. His lyrics are not the thin-drawn academical exercises 
we are too familiar with, but the work of a man who can think 
and feel. Last comes a slim little book bound in brown 
holland called The Rushlight. The songs are all of simple 
things,—peasant girls in Ireland, the fairies, old tales, the 
exile’s longing for home, the quiet life of the hills. Among 
the highly accomplished verse we have been considering they 
stand out like wild daffodils and cornflowers amid rather 
shrivelled and pallid flowers. For this little book has the 
authentic note of poetry. The catches have the true lilt of 
the sea or the hills; the odd fancies are never merely literary, 
but always spring from the heart of things; the simplicity is 
the simplicity of life, and not a mannerism. So long as the 
author can keep so closely in touch with Nature and natural 
joys he will never lack readers. For, as the writer of 
Ecelesiasticus wrote, “the eye desireth favour and beauty, 
but more than these green sown fields.” 





NOVELS. 


FENWICK’S CAREER.* 

Mrs. HumpHrY Warp’s new novel, apart from its intrinsic 
excellences of style and matter, derives an added interest 
from the brief preface in which she vindicates the method 
adopted by her in this as well as in two of her earlier books. 
The method, put briefly, is to transfer an episode in real life 
to a later period, and re-enact it under altered conditions and 
amid new surroundings. Thus the relations between Mlle. de 
Lespinasse and Madame du Deffand supplied the main outlines 
of the plot of Lady Rose's Daughter, just as those between 
Byron and Lady Caroline Lamb served a similar purpose in 
The Marriage of William Ashe, while in the volume before us 
the outlines of Romney's strange domestic history are adapted 
toan environment of a century later. Of her indebtedness 
Mrs. Humphry Ward makes no secret. Indeed, she goes so 
far as to represent the principal actors in her story as 
conscious of their resemblance to their historic prototypes,— 
a piece of conscientiousness which we cannot but regard as 
inartistic. Nothing, again, could be more unequivocal than 
her attitude in regard to the principles involved :— 


Co. — Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder, and 
. (6s. 





“The story told in the present book,” she writes, “owes some- 

thing to the past, in its picturing of the present, as its prede- 
cessors have done ; though in much less degree. The artist, as I 
hold, may gather from any field, so long as he sacredly respects 
what other artists have already made their own by the trans- 
muting proce ses of the mind. To draw on the conceptions or 
the phrases that have once passed through the warm minting of 
another’s brain, is, for us moderns at any rate, the literary crime 
of crimes. But to the teller of stories, all that is recorded of the 
real life of men, as well as all that his own eyes can see, is offered 
for the enrichment of his tale. This is a clear and simple priuciple ; 
yet it has been often denied. To insist upon it is, in my belief, to 
uphold the true flag of Imagination, and to defend the wide 
borders of Romance.” 
That is a perfectly legitimate contention, and its application, 
in our opinion, cannot be held in any way to violate the 
canons of literary ethics. At the same time, the deliberate 
and continued adoption of this method in fiction excludes a 
writer from the ranks of the genuine creators. To begin with, 
it is only a variation on the roman @ clef, which can never 
be romance of the first order. Again, apart from the 
borrowing of a ready-made plot, it renders it impossible for 
those who are familiar with the original story to avoid con- 
stant comparisons between the authentic version and its 
modernised variant. The reader is haunted by the echoes 
of the actual past, and undistracted absorption in the 
story is impossible. It will be objected that the greatest of 
romancers have been the freest in their borrowings from the 
past; but the analogy is deceptive, for in this sphere Shake- 
speare drew not from fact but from fiction, and the haunting 
comparisons do not obtrude themselves. Variations upon 
imaginary themes admit of an infinitely freer and more 
flexible treatment than variations which recall actual 
occurrences in real life. 


Setting aside the aesthetic principles involved in tho 
choice of subject, one may readily admit that the author’s 
indebtedness is minimised by her treatment. It is Romney's 
story, but idealised, chronologically condensed, and adapted 
to a wholly different social and moral environment. Jobn 
Fenwick is a young Westmorland painter of genius, self- 
taught, ambitious, arrogant, and underbred. A local patron 
lends him a hundred pounds, on the strength of which he 
goes up to London to seek his fortune, leaving his wife 
and child behind him. He is taken up by a titled patron, 
whose casual condemnation of imprudent early marriages 
induces Fenwick to conceal his own, and he finds his chief 
encouragement and inspiration in the companionship of 
Eugénie de Pastourelles, Lord Findon’s daughter, who is 
living apart from her husband, a blackguardly French Count. 
Committed to a course of deception, afraid to risk the con- 
sequences of undeceiving his new friends, and intoxicated by 
success, Fenwick neglects his wife, whose vague suspicions 
are suddenly confirmed by the daughter of the local 
patron, a vindictive girl who had never forgiven the 
artist for an unflattering portrait. Frenzied with jealousy, 
Phoebe Fenwick hurries up to London at the moment when 
her husband has scored his first success. Fenwick is out 
when Phoebe reaches his studio, but she finds damning 
evidence of his unfaithfulness in some letters—wholly inno- 
cent, but admitting of a compromising interpretation—from 
Madame de Pastourelles, and without awaiting his return she 
leaves her wedding-ring with a letter of irrevocable farewell, 
mutilates a portrait of her rival, and disappears into space 
carrying her child with her. The second act of the drama 
opens twelve years later. All Fenwick’s efforts to trace his 
wife and child have failed, but he has still kept the secret of 
his marriage from his London friends. He has been the 
artistic comet of a few seasons, has quarrelled with the 
Academy, lost his popularity and a good deal of his self- 
confidence. Meantime Madame de Pastourelles, in self- 
defence, has persuaded her most eligible and attractive 
admirer, an Admirable Crichton named Arthur Welby, to 
marry her cousin, who is in love with him. Welby chivalrously 
consents; the marriage proves a fiasco, his wife losing her 
health and beauty and developing an insane jealousy; and 
Madame de Pastourelles, at last released by the death of her 
husband, and believing Fenwick to be unattached, is ready to 
reward his devotion with her hand, when the secret of his 
marriage is suddenly revealed. The information has been 
volunteered to Welby by the same woman who first aroused 
Phoebe’s suspicions; and Weiby, righteously indignant with 
Fenwick for making Madame de Pastourelles an accomplice 
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in his ignominy, insists on an immediate disclosure. The 
sequel reveals the true nobility of Madame de Pastourelles’ 
character. On recovering from the shock of Fenwick’s con- 
fession her first thought is of his wife; her fixed resolve, at 
whatever cost to her own pride, to find and reconcile her to 
her husband. The most striking proof of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s talent is that the essentially new character in the 
plot, who takes the place of Lady Hamilton in Romney’s 
story, is far the most interesting and attractive of the 
dramatis personae. Eugénie de Pastourelles, the true heroine 
of the story, is, we are inclined to think, the most con- 
sistently sympathetic and distinguished of all the women 
characters portrayed by Mrs. Ward. Her motto might be 
Virgil's famous line, haud ignara mali miseris succwrrere 
disco, and one can well understand how her companionship 
proved a liberal education to a man of Fenwick’s temper and 
gifts. Fenwick himself, though carefully and faithfully 
drawn, fails to command as much compassion as the writer 
intends him to receive. The Nemesis of his neglect is 
excessive, but the reader’s pity is largely neutralised by 
the natural antipathy which his consistent selfishness excites. 
Everything is traceable to his initial act of moral cowardice, 
the consequences of which entail quite as acute sufferings on 
his innocent Egeria as on himself. Of the other characters, 
Watson, the unsuccessful artist, is the most engaging. 
Welby hardly justifies the descriptions of his charm, though 
his denunciation of Fenwick is perhaps the most impassioned 
moment in what, with all its limitations, is a deeply interest- 
ing, eloquent, and finely wrought study of the magnanimous 
and the artistic temperaments. 





The Labowrer’s Comedy. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (A. Con- 
stable and Co. 6s.)—We have often had occasion to praise the 
delicacy and truth of Mrs. Rawson’s work. Her new novel carries 
the reader into an atmosphere very different from that of her 
other books. It is a tale of two young married people who lose 
their money and go to live in a large block of second-class 
flats. Plowden Gifford is an inventor whose schemes never 
prosper, and his wife is compelled to become a journalist on a 
ladies’ paper. For four years they live in the flat, until a chance 
occurs in the North of England, and we leave the pair looking 
forward at last to a settled income and a hopeful future. The 
book is written throughout with singular insight and charm. 
All the many types who dwell in the “Hive” are presented 
without malice or caricature, but with convincing fidelity. Pamela 
Gifford herself is one of the most carefully studied figures we 
have met with for long, and in all her vicissitudes and struggles 
she never ceases to hold the reader’s interest. The account of the 
way in which the circle of ladies’ papers is run is full of humour, 
and the portrait of the bland editor is a little masterpiece of 
quiet and effective satire. The book is in every sense a “full” 
one, touching life on many sides; but a certain unity is preserved, 
since from beginning to end Pamela is the main centre of 
interest. It is not a work for which Mrs. Rawson’s earlier stories 
had prepared us, but her success in this most difficult genre 
confirms us in our opinion of her remarkable talents. 


An American Duchess. By Arabella Kenealy. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—The reader will suffer a good deal of disappointment 
if he takes up this book thinking, on the faith of the title, that he 
is about to have presented to him a subtle analysis of the feelings 
of an American girl who has married an English Duke. The 
«American Duchess ” as a fact ceases to be a Duchess about half- 
way through the book, and from the beginning is only used as a 
foil to the virtuous heroine. A weak point in the plot is that the 
heroine, by the simple device of assuming a wig and blue 
spectacles, becomes entirely unrecognisable. These properties, 
indeed, enable the hero, who is still deeply attached to her, to 
spend hours in her presence every day for months without 
recognising her as the woman he loves. Apart from this 
obvious absurdity, the book is a good example of the lighter 
kind of society novel, and the pictures of “smart” life in London 
are on the whole well done, although drawn a little in the 
fashion of the scene painter,—that is, with very broad touches of 
light and shade. Miss Kenealy can, however, do better work than 
this, and we hope that she will not again condescend to the 
banality of allowing her heroine to appear in a disguise which is 
so unconvincingly impenetrable. 

Mr. John Strood. By Percy White. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—'Lhis is an exceedingly clever book, but it is also exception- 
ally irritating. It is written in what one may call the oblique 


. I 
depicted by his private secretary, Mr. John Strood. The 
tainment of the book is the gradual discovery by the on 
the character of Mr. John Strood, and it must be confessed ie 
Mr. White has caused this gentleman, in a very subtle mann, hat 
write himself down an ass. None of the characters — 
book, as depicted by Mr. Strood, being in the least rAd 4 
a feeling of irritation inevitably arises in the reader’s mind ae 
he should have wasted his time in reading about so unsatisf, _ 


a set of people. At the same time, Mr. White must rp 


be 
gratulated on the clever performance of an exceedingly ditions 
feat. Still, like Dr. Johnson, the reader will be tempted to ene 


“Difficult, Sir? I would it had been impossible.” 


The Light. By Mrs. Harold E. Gorst. (Cassell and Co. 68 De 
Roughly speaking, Mrs. Gorst’s new book deals with the saan 
subject as Mr. George Moore’s novel, published about twelve 
years ayo, “Esther Waters.” There is nothing particularly new 
in Mrs. Gorst’s treatment of her theme, for the servant-gir] 
who is the central figure, Margaret Durnley, is very much of the 
same type as Esther Waters, and her fate is equally disastrous 
Her confinement within the walls of the workhouse, and her os. 
sequent adventures to support herself and her child, are depicted 
in great detail, and the series of undeserved misfortunes which 
compels her to make perpetual new beginnings is managed 80 ag 
not to seem unnatural. The book certainly shows the world as q 
very cruel place to the unmarried mother. It is not quite certain 
whether Mrs. Gorst approves of the justice of this, or what 
remedy she would suggest which would open a more easy road to 
reformation. The whole subject is a thorny one, and it jg 
doubtful whether any good is done by discussing it under the 
veil of fiction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


MR. BELLOC’S ALGERIAN IMPRESSIONS. 
Esto Perpetua: Algerian Studies and Impressions. By H. Belloc, 
(Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.) —What is it that Mr. Belloc wishes 
to be perpetua? So far as we can follow him, it seems to be that 
abstraction which we are familiar with in his writings, and which 
he calls variously the Latin, the European, and the Catholic 
tradition. The Mediterranean, he says, is the true European 
sea, and its southern shore should be part of Europe. The 
original race of that shore—the Berbers—are of our own stock, 
he maintains in a bold ethnological speculation ; it was part of the 
Roman Empire till it was lost in one cavalry charge; and now 
it is again Europe under French tutelage. The earlier pages are 
full of racial generalities, many of them wildly exaggerated, 
for Mr. Belloc has the French love of definitions, and 
is intent on making history fit into the lines of an 
& priori theory. The Phoenicians are his “awful warning,” 
and, if it were worth while, it would be easy to show that 
his views on that singular people are more than doubtful. 
But we have no quarrel with Mr. Belloc’s dogmatism. If he were 
a careful historian, he would be much less amusing, and the cloak 
of the sentimental traveller would sit awkwardly on him. For it 
is as a roving sentimentalist that he excels here, as in his earlier 
“ Path to Rome,” with his wonderful gift of seeing, not the truth, 
which is unimportant, but what he wants to see,—namely, romance- 
The whole of this little book is full of air and light and colour, 
and the English style is of a singular and delicate simplicity, It 
is the carnets de voyage which attract us, the story of wayside 
inns and wayside people, the bits of conversation, the delectable 
sketches with pen and pencil, and not the political generalisations. 
And yet now and then Mr. Belloc, as if by instinct, stumbles upon 
a profound truth. He says finely that “the States which are 
destined ultimately to dominate the world by thought or 
by armies are in every age those whose energy creates 
a perpetual conflict within themselves.” He protests against 
considering the decadence of the first four centuries of our era 
as proved because its great men proclaimed it, since a 
violent self-criticism accompanies vitality, and must not be 
taken at its own estimate. He attributes the Arab conquest to 
the fact that its creed formed a system and was final. And we 
recommend his fair and illuminating summary of the French 
character. “Of the French you can say no more than that any 
French thing you see to-day may be gone to-morrow, and that 
only France remains.” In catching the spirit of a scene Mr. 
Belloc is a master, and he achieves his efforts without verbiage or 
rhetoric. Take this of the lateen sail: “She comes along in front 
of the twilight, as gradual and as silent as the evening, and seems 
to be impelled by nothing more substantial than the advance of 
darkness.” And on the last page there is a picture of the Southern 
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BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Biography for Beginners : being a Collection of Miscellaneous 
the Use of Upper Forms. Edited by E. Clerihew, B.A. 


les fo 
ai 40 Diagrams by G. K. Chesterton. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s )—Good nonsense is always welcome, and though Mr. Clerihew 


js not always successful, there is sufficient merit in his verses to 
make him well worth reading. We like especially the quatrains 
on Sir Christopher Wren (casting a lurid light on that worthy’s 
character), on John Stuart Mill, on Erasmus, and on Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. Their charm is that they are pure inconse- 
quent nonsense, as irrelevant as the White Knight’s, and not 
cumbered with the dreary satire which our nonsense-writers are 
apt to import into their work. Excellent, too, is the index, where 
the biographies are analysed and given the ponderous descriptions 
of the ordinary historical index, such as “ Habits, repugnant 
personal, often found in association with fine spiritual gifts 
(Bunyan).” Mr. Chesterton’s drawings vary like the verses. 
Sometimes they are mere scrawls, sometimes bold and original 


extravagances. 








CATHEDRALS ON THE RHINE. 

Cathedrals on the Rhine. By Francis Miltoun. (Brimley 
Johnson and Ince. 6s. net.)—We are much obliged to Mr. 
Miltoun for his book, dealing as it does with noble buildings 
which are not as well known as they deserve to be. Some of the 
Rhine Cathedrals have their proper fame, Cologne, for instance, 
and Strassburg; but others certainly miss it. Mr. Miltoun is 
painstaking, but he does not always keep himself to the relevant- 
Surely, when there was so much to be said, more than a score of 
Cathedrals to be described, and many times more churches, why 
give a page to the story of Richard I.’s captivity? And whence 
does the story come that the King was rescued by friends who 
overpowered the guard? History relates that a very heavy 
ransom was paid for him. The illustrations are unequal. That 
of Metz, for instance, is quite useless. We do not want to see a 
landscape, “one of the widespread panoramas,” to use Mr. Miltoun’s 
own words, “ which defy the artist or the photographer to repro- 
duce”; and the Cathedral, in the middle distance, has nothing to 
distinguish it from any other big church. Generally, the drawings 
want imagination and delicacy of touch. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor veview in other forms.) 





The Parliamentary Gazette (Howarth and Co., 1s.) seems likely 
to be a useful publication. It is to be published three times 
during the Session of Parliament. The number before us relates 
the events of the Session up to the Easter Recess; a second will 
be published at Whitsuntide ; the third, dealing with the whole 
Session, when the House rises for the summer. It begins with 
a list of the House of Commons. The political opinions of 
each Member, with the record of his speeches (measured by 
columns) and his activities in divisions, are given; and we 
have also the population and the electorate of the constituency 
which he represents, with the majority by which he was returned. 
Then we have “Parliament Day by Day” (February 13th— 
April 11th). Finally come alphabetical lists of the Privy Council 
and the two Houses, with other official information. Three hundred 
and twenty-seven Members have said nothing, and 29 have 
restricted the total amount of their utterances to some fraction 
of a column; 404 have asked questions, Mr. Ginnell, Nationalist 
Member for Westmeath, heading the list with 72. The Irish 
Members are high up in this list, Mr. J. B. Lonsdale (U.) coming 
second with 64; Mr. Field (N.) follows with 66, Mr. Sloan (U.) with 
64, and Mr. Joyce (N.) with 62 ; Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs carries 
the mantle of Mr. Gibson Bowles, though it shows a different 
colour and cut, for he has the creditable total of 49, beating Mr. 
Swift MacNeill by two; Mr. Claude Hay (U.) has the sixth place; 
then follow three more Nationalists, Messrs. Delany, Duffy, and 
Farrell. Scotland, in the person of Mr. Weir, gets the twelfth 
place. In speeches, Mr. J. Chamberlain is first with 94 columns, 
Mr. Winston Churchill coming next with 89; then follow Messrs. 
Haldane 64, G. Wyndham 60, Arnold-Forster 59, Lloyd-George 55. 
But these numbers will be modified with the end of the Session. 


and Co.), “a Handbook for Use in Public Debate,” and guide, we 
may add, to Parliamentary manners and etiquette. 


Charles Lever: his Life in his Letters. By Edmund Downey. 

2 vols. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 21s. net.)—This book is 

certainly in some respects disappointing. Most of it, we may say, 

is from Charles Lever’s own pen, and we do not get as much 
amusement as we might expect. He kept his fun for his books. 

We cannot blame him; but his biography suffers. It is some- 
thing to be told that “Frank Webber” was an amalgam of two 
of Lever’s College friends; but there is nothing of the Frank 
Webber fun about the quite respectable career at 'T'rinity, Dublin. 
For two years and more after graduating Lever wandered over 
various regions inGermany. He returned to Ireland in 1830, and 
spent the next seven years in medical practice in Dublin, Clare, 
and Portstewart. In 1837 he migrated to Brussels, where he 
spent five years. By degrees he became well known as an author, 
and literature prevailed over medicine. About literature—that 
is, on its commercial side—we hear much. On the whole, 
Lever seems to have fared well; he certainly got as much 
for his books as they can be fairly said to be worth. 
But he was not easily satisfied. “I cannot be good for 
£20 a sheet,’ he says in reference to one book which 
he allows to be a poor performance; and he goes on: “ just 
as I would revoke if I played whist for shilling points.” This is 
significant. A man may lose a good deal of money in the hour at 
shilling points, if he plays badly or unluckily. He seems to have 
been frequently in an impecunious condition. He thinks, for 
instance, that the copyright of a book (the £20-a-sheet book) is 
worth £200, but is so “hard up” that he will take £100: “I am 
driven to my last resources: a deluge of duns awaits me.” Most 
of the letters in the latter half of the biography are addressed to 
John Blackwood. They are full of thanks and appreciation. 
Indeed, it is easy to see, though we are without the other half of 
the correspondence, that the transactions to which they refer are 
“an object-lesson in the relations which may exist between 
Author and Publisher,” as Mr. Downey puts it in his dedication 
of the two volumes to “The Memory of John Blackwood.” The 
letters abound with notices of English and foreign politics. 
Lever’s sympathies were not with the popular cause—it would 
have been strange if a client of the Blackwoods had been of this 
temper—and it strikes us that he is not to be relied on for any- 
thing like “sweet reasonableness.” Gladstone, to give an instance, 
he thinks to be more of a poseur than Disraeli. 





The Minor Prophets. Edited by 8S. R. Driver, D.D. Part IT. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the volumes 
of the “Century Bible.” The Prophets of whom Canon Driver 
treats are, to put them in the chronological order which he con- 
jecturally assigns to them, Zephaniah (625 B.C.), Nahum (624 
or 607, according as we refer this prophecy to the first siege or 
the destruction of Nineveh), Habakkuk (605-561), Haggai (520), 
Zechariah (ib.), Malachi (460-50). The latter part of Zechariah 
(ix.-xiv.) is supposed to be dated some two centuries later. 
Canon Driver prints the Revised Version as his text, but he 
emends in his notes with considerable freedom. The Revisers 
left, out of a quite intelligible sentiment, some archaic words, 
while they were influenced, probably by the conservative 
minority, to resist some renderings which really had a pre- 
ponderance of authority. We are very thankful, therefore, 
to have the help of so able a guide as Canon Driver. With his 
assistance some of the most obscure passages in the Old Testa- 
ment—Zechariah is perhaps the most difficult book in the whole 
volume—become at least tolerably clear.——Another volume 
in the same excellent series is the Psalms, Vol. II., “lxxiii.-cl.,” 
by T. Wilton Davies, B.A. Here the reader’s need of help is not 
so urgent as in the Prophetical writers. The Psalms are largely 
expressions of personal feeling, and that may be said to interpret 
itself. Still, the force of the imagery is brought out, and the 
allusions are explained by the intelligent annotation which Mr. 
Davies supplies. He assigns, we see, an Exilic or post-Exilic 
date to the Psalms. We cannot but think that, whatever may 
be true of these compositions in their present form, there may 
have been older forms which were modernised. Psalm ci., for 
instance, may be a post-Exilic form of a Davidie utterance. 
There would be something like irony in a writer of later days, 
with David’s history before him, putting into the future King’s 
mouth resclutions which he notoriously failed to keep. Mr. 
Davies thinks it “ doubtful whether the Psalter, as we have it, has 
anything at all tosay of future rewards and punishments.” Sheol 
is an abode where the good and the bad fare alike. He allows, 
however, that the doctrine of a future retribution is taught in 
“ Job and other late books.” But if the Psalms are largely post- 
Exilic, why should they not contain what we find in Job, 





——Together with this we may mention the A B C of Parliamentary 
Procedure, hy W. M. Freeman and J. Carson Abbott (Butterworth 


assigned, we see, by Canon Driver to the sixth century B.C. ? 
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On the Queen’s Errands. By Captain Philip Wynter. (Sir | for fifteen years for a regular ordained minister, without havi ] 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Captain Wynter tells | the Lord’s Supper dispensed and Baptism administered to the} 
us about Oxford, where he was born—his father was Vice- | children.” elr ) 





Chancellor at the crisis of the Tractarian movement —about India, aes Te 
where he served between the years 1857-1865, and about various ennyeine Life in Town and Country. By James A. Le Roy, 
places in Europe whither his business as Queen’s Messenger took (G. P.E utnam’s Sons. 5s. net.)—Mr. Le Roy worked for two 
him. Considerations of health compelled him to give up India, | ¥°°"S 0? the United States Commission (the aim of which was to 
and after a very brief experience as factory inspector—he does not establish civil government in the Philippines). We do not feel 
seem to have ever visited a factory either officially or unofficially Mees pe to criietse the conclusions of = well-informed observer, 
— had the post of Messenger given to him. There is nothing very ut we may give our testimony to the interest of the book, and 
remarkable about the narrative in which he relates his experi- to the large and tolerant spirit in which it is written, Harsh 
ences. Still, it takes us into certain bypaths of history, and is judgments — id have been passed on various things and 
not without interest. He gives praise to the liberality of the en the Philippines ; here we get a judicially minded 
Foreign Office, though it rebelled against a charge of £15 for an estimate of them. 

escort of Cossacks by a Supernumerary employed during the , ; “a re 

Russo-Turkish War,—he had to be protected in crossing the Fn aed Sad sae alli lt gy em By J. W. 
Danube. He complains that Lord Salisbury was not too con-| 4, : : 5; © and Sons, 
: - y : 42s. net.)—In this volume we have first a complete table of 
siderate; and brings up an old Crimean War grievance when a | « hall-marks,” London and provincial, and after these the me 
douceur of ann, ere by custom to the ying naa who brought | of auction sales, with the prices fetched, the articles sold being 
tidings of a Treaty of Peace, was given by the Premier or Foreign frequently pictured in the accompanying illustrations, It “4 
Secretary to his private secretary. Might we suggest that he| .tistaction to an owner to know what he could get for his 


should have been quite certain which of the two was to blame : : » ; - 
: a roperty, even though he has no intention of parting with i 
before relating the anecdote? Captain Wynter’s most exciting —_- = Cpe ee 


experience was in 1871, when he was “ several times in Paris when 
governed by the Communards”’; but he has nothing special to 
relate. Two of his later chapters he devotes to Oxford. He 
thinks that “the undergraduates of fifty years ago presented a 
far more decent and respectable appearance than those of the 
present day.” Whatever their appearance may have been—and it 
must be allowed that the High Street dandies of those days have 
left no successors—their morals were certainly less “ decent and 
respectable.” In fact, all academical sorts and conditions are 
improved. At St. John’s, for instance, in those days the dons 
neglected the not very onerous duty of dining in Hall. They 
preferred the comfort of the Common Room. 





We must be content with the briefest notice of Modern Book. 
bindings: their Design and Decoration, by S. T. Prideaux (A, 
Constable and Co., 10s. 6d. net). Mr. Prideaux illustrates his 
descriptions with pictorial specimens by between twenty and thirty 
binders. The art of designing book covers is one of a special 
character. Put an outside artist to it, and he will probably fail 
because he does not realise the severe limitations to which he is 
subject. ‘We want,” says Mr. Prideaux, “to have more of the 
plain things of life plainly made.” This is excellent,—why not 
plain English rather than such Latin as corpora vile? 


Sininitenetiienanianaieiitain Kew Gardens Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information. (Wyman 

Monumental Brasses in the Bedfordshire Churches. By Grace | 20d Sons and others, 2s.)—We have received three volumes of 
Isherwood. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Isherwood has given | this periodical (1903-5), and are glad to see that it survives or 
us here an interesting collection. Bedfordshire cannot boast of | has been resuscitated. Features common to all the numbers are 
anything like the Stoke d’Abernon brass, and does not appear to “List of Seeds of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, and of Trees and 
have taken as much care as was their due of these curious relics | Shrubs,” “ Additions to the Library,” “New Garden Plants,” and 
of the past. At one place, which Miss Isherwood mercifully | “ Botanical Departments at Home, in India and the Colonies.” 
declines to name, the brasses were melted down to make a | It will interest our readers to know that the number of “new 
chandelier. She does, however, mention places where even now | garden plants” averages more than four hundred each year. The 
volume for 1903 contains, we see, a detailed account of the 
experiments with the blue gum or eucalyptus. It was intro- 























brasses are lying loose in the parish chest or in the church. Let 
us hope that this book may shame these negligent people into better 
behaviour. Of course, ignorant restorers have been in some cases | duced some years ago with a great flourish of trumpets, as certain 
to blame. The workmen who engraved the inscriptions seem to | t© banish malaria. Experiment shows that this is a delusion. 
have been frequently illiterate, and it might have been well The Bulletin for last year gives a highly interesting account of 
to correct their mistakes, a thing that can best be done when the | What has been done—and not done—towards constructing 4 
original is accessible. The second Jine of the brass of Robert ' complete flora of the British Empire. ‘Two more books on 
Halley at Goldington runs thus, “ Nalueras titulos grande sonare | gardening may be mentioned together, completing, one might 
tues,” and the fourth, “scribere multa vestas scribere multa | S4Y, between them the decoration of a dwelling, filling the 
pudet”; “tues” is obviously twos, and one may conjecture garden and covering the walls:—Everyman’s Book of Garden 
Nolueras and vetas. Flowers, by John Halsham (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), and 
ee ee A Concise Handbook of Climbers, Twiners, and Wall Shrubs, by 
We have received the first instalment of The Old Testament in | Y. Purefoy Fitzgerald (Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d. net). Both will 
Greek, Edited by Alan England Brooke, B.D., and Norman! be found full of useful information. 
Maclean, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. Gd. net). It 
is to give the text of the “Codex Vaticanus” of the Septuagint, 
with variants from other Uncial MSS. and the other authorities 
for the Septuagint text. Genesis—Ruth are to be included in 
Vol. I., of which Part I. (the first of four), containing Genesis, is 
now before us. We hope to be able to return to it at some future 
time. Meanwhile we may say that it is an obvious improvement, 
at least on the edition which we happen to have at hand, in point 
of accentuation and punctuation. 



























Many readers will welcome a new edition of The Sacred Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century: James Montgome to Anna Laetitia 
Waring, Edited by Alfred H. Miles (Routledye and Sons, 1s. 6d.) 
Among the names we see Richard Mant, Heber, Kirke White, 
H. H. Milman, Keble, H. F. Lyte, J. H. Newman, R. C. Trench, 
Christopher Wordsworth, Horatius Bonar, F. W. Faber, T. T. 
Lynch, J. M. Neale. 


In the “ Royal Library: Ethical Series” (Arthur L. Humphreys) 
The United Free Church. By the Rev. R. Logan. (Macniven | we have an English translation of The Life of Jesus, by Ernest 
and Wallace. 2s. 6d.)—‘The United Free Church,” says Mr.| Renan (15s. net). 
Logan, “may be compared to a river composed of four streams,— 
the Reformed Presbyterian, the Secession, the Relief, and the 
Free Church.” And, to carry on the metaphor, he traces each one 
of these to its source. We must be content with this mention of 
the book, which doubtless will be found of value by students of 
Church history. The general impression left on a reader who is 
not specially interested in Scottish veclesiastical developments is 








In the series of “ Panel Books” (Sisley’s) we have The Decisive 
Battles of the World, by Sir Edward Creasy (3s. net), and Don Juan, 
by Lord Byron (2s. 6d. net), handsomely bound. 








the contrast between these controversies and those which dis- PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEE. 
turbed Christendom in the “Age of the Councils.” It would not saciaeallaliaaedis 
be easy to say how many creeds came into being during the | Acebal (F.), Face to Face, and Dolorosa, ef 8¥0 cs.cscsssss+-sen (Constable) 6/0 


fourth and fifth centuries. Here the Creed remained sub- | Auderson (Sir R.), Sidelights on the Home Rule ee Oro ray) net 98 
° . . e u ° 
stantially the same; the conflict was about the constitution of Barrett (H.), The Management of Children, 8vo .............. (Routledge) net 4 
. od edi s - ‘ . , arrows (F. W.), Practical Pattern Making, cr 8vo .........(Lockwood) ne 
the Church. How te rribly = earnest the combatants —— yy Black Whaley’s Memoirs, edited by Sir E. Sullivan (De La More Press) net 21/0 
be seen from the fact that the “ Reformed Presbyterians waited | Blake (B. C.), Cain's Wife, er SVO .........ccccccccseseneecceseesesceseesseeees( We Scott) 6% 
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The Black Motor Car, cr | Ta lv 














Burland (1) (a NNN (Digby & Long) 6/0 
SiGe @) cot Boos BY, Hail HS, OH So 
Cit Oi ee ngage (Oam Unit, Prem) net 
ot of the Scots Greys, CF 8VO.......0....ceeeeees | / 
Gare i A oan Maing OBE rrr et 
Conse NW HL), The Three Additions to Daniel, cr ye om oe $0 


4 "g Quest, CT SVO  .........ccsee cee ceeeecnees i 
Fie ee Wesley and his Century, 8vo ..........(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
ite . Ht), ° 


> Subjection, Cr 8VO.............0000++ eseeeeee( Hut. hinson) 6/0 
yous (BT) ctures from the Balkans, cr 8vo . ....(Cassell) 6/0 
Fraser ( ot (E. B.), The Evasion, er 8v0 ......... (Constable) 6/0 
heey W. H.S.), Turbines, 8vo nena (Bell) net 8/6 
} oan (A.)s Rowena, cr 8vo .... (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
(E.), Beyond the Rocks, er vit ..(Duckworth) 6/0 
Gnd (N) A Straight Goer, Cr 8V0............s0ceese0e ann (Long) 6/0 
pe (J. W.), The Dead Heart of Australia, 8vo ... ..(J. Murray) net 16/0 
Greath (@ ) The Great Weather Syndicate, cr 8vo0_ ...........: (F. V. White) 60 
a on (N.) Electric Wiring, Cr 38VO .........-.s00s0000s (Lockwood) net 5/0 
Harts Mrs. E. B.), The Price of Silence, er 8vo vane (Greening) 6/0 
sah E.), The Country House. 4to ............. ...(Batsford) net 15/0 
ae r (F. M.). The Heart of the Country, er 8vo...... (Alston Rivers) net 5/0 
amy A ¢ ), Test Papers in Elementary Mathematics, er 8vo(E. Arnold) 2/6 
Jous (A ‘B.). The Agony of Love and Hate, cr 8V0..........000+:s00+2.--(Drane) 6/0 
aA iA. B.), The Complete Cricketer, 8V0 .........-..+++.+...(Methuen) net 7/6 
pe ne on the Method of Science, 8vo ............(Oxford Univ. Press) net 76 
Lilley (A. L.), Sir Joshua Fitch : Lifeand Work, 8vo ...... (E, Arnold) net 7/6 
Loeb (J ), Dynamics of Living Matter, 8vo .....................( Macmillan) net 12/6 
low (Ss), A Vision of India, cr 8vO .................+++++++++.(Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Mackay (W. D.), The Scottish School of Painting, cr 8vo ...... (Duckworth) 7/6 
Melntosh (J. G.), Technology of Sugar, 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 10/6 
Macmillan (D.), George Buchanan: a Biography, cr 8vo (G. A. Morton) net 3/6 
Marchmont (A. W.), By Wit of Woman, Cr 8V0  .......0..ceeeeeee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Maxwell (H.), The Marriage of Eileen, cr 8vo ..................(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Mellish (K.), Cookery and Domestic Management, 4to ............(Spon) net 32/0 
Millin (G. F.), Pictorial Gardening, cr 8vo cessecee saveeeeeeed Methuen) net 3/6 
Murray (G. P.), The Fountain of Youth, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
O'Shea (M. V.). Dynamic Factors in Education, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Perrin (A.), Red Records, cr Svo ........ ‘ .... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Praed (Mrs. C.), The Lost Earl of K .»-.(Chatto & Windus) 60 
Prophetical Suggestions, by Kalamos, demy 8vo........./Digby & Long) net 10/0 
Rambant (A, A.), Catalogue of 1772 Stars, 4to......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15,0 
Recollections of a Bison and Tiger Hunter, by “ Felix,” cr 8vo (Dent) net 3/6 
Roberts (C. G. D.), Around the Camp, Cr 80 ..,....0. sseseseseenses ... (Harrap) 6/0 
Roscoe (Sir H. E.), Life and Experiences, 8vo ... Macmillan) net 120 
St. Aubyn (A.), The Bed Van, CF BVO ....00000<0s.c0000 ... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Sherman (W. H.), Civics, CT 8V0..........scesereseseeeeseseeseenenes (Macmillan) net 40 
Skrine (F. H.), Fontenoy, SVO ...........:seesesceeeeseeeeeeesee( W. Blackwood) net 21/0 
Smith (G. A.), Principles anc Methods of Taxation, cr 8vo...... (J. Murray) 5,0 
Suess (E.), The Face of the Earth, Vol. IT., Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Taylor (H. C.), Introduction to the Study of Agricultural Economics, 

(Macmillan) net 5/0 
























1, cr Svo... 










CF BVO......ccecrvecee se cesses see server ene 


Thorpe (T. E.), Joseph Priestley, Cr BVO... .......0..0..scescesessssseeee (Dent) net 26 
Throne Souvenir (The) of the Spanish Wedding, 4to ...... (Throne Co.) net 26 
vrowsdale (T. B.), Cricketer’s Autograph Birthday Book, 8vo...(W. Scott) 6/0 
Walker (E.), Modern Medicine for the Home, cr Svo .........(T. W. Laurie) 2/6 





Young O’Briens (The), by Author of * Elizabeth's Children,” er 8vo (Lane) 6/0 


FAST-COLOUR SU" AND RAIN RESISTING TAPES TRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
PATTERNS AND 


FAST-COLOUR = Eiiiscue race «©0C|- TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR userty & co., connor. TAPESTRIES 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 


Contain the latest improvements ; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments. 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fevers 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 





FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 26 a yd. 














Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
54 GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


EPPS'S COCOA — 
COCOA 
COCOA sus Invaluable are 





Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 


EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C€O., Lt. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed ... «+» £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-protit and without-pro‘it business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent, of the premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Jist, 190s, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kiya Witutam Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGii, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
INSTITUTION | Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


8 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Established 1835. 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
Ilis Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


HAM P TON S’ 


RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
AFFORD AN IDEAL LOUNGE. 


They are made in Hamptons’ own Factory from the 
finest materials procurable, with a view to affording 


The greatest possible ease and comfort. 


For Illustrations of Hamptons’ latest additions to their stock of 
Easy Chairs, Settees, &c., see Catalogue S211, sent post-free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Lid., 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, S.W. 
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ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


AGAINST 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825. 





Over £2 2s. per 
cent. per annum. 


Average Bonus 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for 80 years 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, bate a COMPENSATION. 
r + 7 Fs v . 
—— MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
E ———— - 
perenne 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | yeaa Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Norie-Mitier, J.P. 











N ASSISTANT TUTOR for the Bristol Day Training 

College for Men will be REQUIRED in September next. Salary, £140 

per annum, non-resident. Main subjects required: Geography and Natural 

History. Graduate preferred.—Applications, together with 30 copies of not 

more than 4 recent testimonials, to be sent to the REGISTRAR, University 
College, Bristol, before 24th May. 


OR SALE.—SCHOOL PREMISES and NUCLEUS 

of a SMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL (Boarding and Day) in 

Bracing North Country Health Resort. Beautiful House and Grounds. 

Accommodation for 35 Boarders, besides Day Boys. Capital about £1,500,— 
Apply Box 18, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, no salary paid. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
ANTED, OLD OAK CUPBOARDS 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup- 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 
Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SS.—Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, INVITE WRITERS to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES (1) for Boys of 10-14, addressed Mr. John Lang, Boys’ 
Editor; (2) for Girls of 10-14, addressed Mrs. John Lang, Girls’ Editor; 
(3) for Children of 6-10, addressed Mrs. Louey Chisholm, Children’s Editor. 
Extent, 40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which should be sent in any time 
before 30th September—typewritten preferred) will be acknowledged, and 
returned if not suitable. 


PRITTANY.— Comfortably FURNISHED FLAT from 
July 1st for 12 weeks. Good centre, beautiful scenery, river, near sea. 


Good servant, lift. 30s. week.—Miss HOPKINSON, 44 Rue Pont Firmin, 
Quimper, Finistere. 




















rmy\O0 BE LET.—BUXTON. Large good HOUSE, built 
for Private School, and occupied as such for twenty years.—Apply, 
HAMPSON BROS., 3 The Quadrant, Buxton. as 
Lae MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE. 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 1} hours from London, apply Crown 


MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 


Ss STRAND IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

~—President, Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. The Executive 
Committee appeal for Subscriptions to meet expenses.—Remittances may be 
sent to ROBT, A. SMITH, M.Inst.E.E., Treasurer, 78 Palace Chambers, S.W., 
or MARK H, JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A., Honorary Secretary, 7 Pall Mall. 


RAF T GALLS SR Y. 
I GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION, Arranged by Messrs. HEINEMANN, 


of Munich. 
OPEN DAILY, 10-6. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
| RITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
E The ANNUAL MEETING for 1906, being the 98th General Meeting 
ot the Society, will be held at STOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Stockwell Road, Clapham Road, S.W., at 2.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, May 18th. 
Speakers— 
The Right Hon. A. i D. ACLAND (President), 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD, 
and others. 
At 4 p.m. the recently-erected NEW WING of the COLLEGE will be 
‘ormally OPENED by Mrs. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Light Refreshments will be provided at 4.30, 


Application for Cards of Admission to be made to 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 




















GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


In view of the extension of Secondary Education in ‘ 
are invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS Bayt, application 
SCHOOLS under the Ministry of Education. Masters to begin DARY 
October, in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. in 
400 boys in each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of tas, pe 
Masters now required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Expe in the 
Physics and Chemistry) ; six of the new Masters will be rincipally ental 
in teaching Mathematics; the others will be concerned more pertinnine 
with the teaching of English, including History and Geography. Candid rly 
should be not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution 
and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They should have expe: ton, 
as Teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who hold a Deteeee 
Teaching. Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 - 
annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teach 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer Vacation 
not less than two months. 10a 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied } 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before May 31st, 1906 marked 
outside “‘ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to H. J. BOYD-CARPEY 
TER, Esq., Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. _ 


U Siversiry OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE, NEW CROss, 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
About 10 ADDITIONAL TEACHERS (Men and Women) will shortly be 
APPOINTED in the above Department. 
These will include an Assistant Master of Method, an Assistant Mistress of 


Method (for Infant School Teaching), and Teachers of English Literature 
French, History, Mathematics, Elementary Science. P 





The majority of the salaries will be, for Men, between £175 and £2504 year, 
and, for Women, between £150 and £200 a year; but more or less may be paid 


in exceptional cases. 
Anu Assistant Manual Instructor (salary, £100 or £120 a year) is also 
required. 
Applications must be received not later than Saturday, June 2nd, 1906, 
Particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, S.E, 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
TWO ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS IN MATHEMATICS. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the above Appointments, 
Stipends, £175 and £150 per annum respectively. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should be sent to the under. 
signed not later than ‘Tuesday, June 5th, 1906. 

The Candidates elected will be required to enter upon their duties on 
October Ist, 1906. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 

The University, Birmingham, May, 1906. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


MISTRESS OF METHOD. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of MISTRESS of 
METHOD and ASSISTANT LECTURER of EDUCATION at the above 
College, at a Salary of £160 a year. 
Applications, together with copies of Testimonials, must reach the Registrar 
not later than May 16th, 1906. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WAIES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIR OF EDUCATION now 
Vacant in this College. The Council will elect on June 20th. Forty copies of 
the application and testimonials should be in the hands of the undersigned 
not later than Thursday, May 3lst. The Professor will be expected to enter 
on his duties at the beginning of next Session. For further particulars 


apply to 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, April 25th, 1906. Secretary and Registrar. 


|b bahay! COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the College INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Post of 
LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL SCIENCE at a salary 
of £200. 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before Thursday, 
May 31st, 1906, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar, 
University College, Cardiff, 21st April, 1906. 

















LOEMFONTEIN.—A TEACHER of MATHEMATICS 

is REQUIRED for the Eunice High School at Bloemfontein. Prefer- 
ence will be given to a lady under 34 years of age holding a Cambridge or 
London Honours Degree in Mathematics, who has had some years’ experience 
in teaching in a Public Secondary School. A knowledge of Botany will be an 
additional qualification. Commencing salary £120 per annum, resident (at 
School in holidays, except Summer vacation), with Laundry. Term of 
service, three years. First-class passages provided.—Applications must be 
marked “C. A.,” and addressed to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, 
St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, London, 8. W. 


OLIDAY CENTRE FOR LEEDS’ SCHOOL 

CHILDREN.—WANTED, from July 30th to Aug. 17th, a TEACHER, 
experienced in School or Settlement work, to direct a Vacation School for 
200 poor children. Salary.—Apply, before May 25th, to Mrs. WAGER, West 
Park, Headingley, Leeds. 


HE STAMFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 

GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS from Graduates of any Uni- 
versity of the United Kingdom for the position of HEAD-MASTER of the 
above School, the appointment to date from January Ist, 1907.—Full par- 
ticulars = application to Mr. GEO, GOODLEY, Clerk to the Governors, 
Stamford. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT.—The post 
of WARDEN will be VACANT in September, 1906. Salary £80 per annam. 

Training in Settlement work essential. No housekeeping.—Apply at once to 

Hon. Sec., Mrs, WALTER BARROW, 43 Frederick Road, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 

WEDISH MEDICAL and EDUCATIONAL GYMNAST 
REQUIRED ay rere Diplomeé Central Institute or Arvidson’s, 

















114 Temple Chambers, London, E.C, 


Stockholm. Must be first-rate Teacher, and experienced with Medical Work. 
PRINCIPAL, The Physical Training College, elssowen. 
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Nome OF REMOVAL. 
TAD WORTH, 
SURREY. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 
‘ h. 
station to Tadwor ts FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. ; 
lent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
on for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors, 


Principals: —— 
Miss TH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss JON. 
= TERM BEGAN MAY 2yp. 
Prospectus on application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 





(HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. : ; 7 ; 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. : : 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 

HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Chairman of Couucil—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 

L 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. ; 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2 39 GRAHAM STRELT, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's snd Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 5. W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys 2nd Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
tT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
S FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
oflicial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
my. 

s Vraining Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 

Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ae. SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. 

ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews. 


Bs HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 












Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Yeachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 

J SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 

Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 

playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 











SURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


OLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
J Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 

o Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 

Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas, 











ISS DREWRY’S EVENING MEETINGS for the 
P Study of Browning’s Poems will begin on Wednesday, May 16th, at 
7.45 p.m. Miss Drewry gives Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in English 
Language and Literature and kindred subjects ; examines ; reads with private 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A- 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium Mrs: 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Senden, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 

for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 

Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 
vas CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titiecate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


fXHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
|} EGISTRY FOR KINDERGARTEN AND JUNIOR 
TEACHERS, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. (in connection with 
the Froebel Society of Great Britain and Ireland).—The Teachers whose names 
are on the Register of the Froebel Society have been through a thorough 
course of training in modern educational methods at recognised Training 
Colleges and Schools. The large majority of the Teachers on the books hold the 
Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. No charge is made to 
employers until an engagement has been effected. A list of Teachers, with 
particulars of their qualifications, can be had on application. Office hours, 
11 to 4; Saturdays, 11 to2. Telephone, 7878 Gerrard.—I. NOBLE, Secretary. 


T MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salecbery Road, Brondesbury, nw: 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework, Weaving, Carving, Gardening, 
Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing. Boarders not wishing to take course of training 
received.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Lianrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


Y7EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 



































{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


K ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. Higb- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for al! subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others 














VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIR«&.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 








Pupils ; and helps Students by letter and in her Reading Society.—143 King 
Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 


Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July, 
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UDOR H L L Ss C H OO Lv 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 
LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. Sretey, F.R.S, (Science); H. E. Matprn, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huevenet (French Literature); Dr. Srerpat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A. (Current Events”), &. 
MUSIC—Gusrave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toive); Groner MaGratn, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau. Srorvine (Violin), &c. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kei. Also large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and train 
nurse as Mutron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


(HURCH “EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


_ Head-Mistress. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 
. UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ...... Miss H. Walsh 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford.... ....Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


Pees. 
£100 





Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 





r\iky GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Branton, F.R.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 


| Geteaeniaaieshecean HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C,. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


__‘TERM COMMENCED MAY 2nd, HALF TERM, JUNE 13th. _ 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to immdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E, 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 

WJ With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Audrews, N.B. 

Oye yg HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


M\REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath. 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games. 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 


Miss BOYCO'TT and Miss TARVER. 

i\" ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 

English and Foreign Teachers. Glaseees modern education. Individual 

care.—Prospectus on application. 


we! AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
\ SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER. 
Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 
or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea Views. 


YIGG@LES WICK SCHOOL 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE, 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. : e: 

rINONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS on 26th, 27th, and 28th June. 
‘or full particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 

ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant House and 
Garden, facing South. Good water; bracing air. Many excursions in 
lovely scenery. T Stabling, garage.—For.terms en 
































Tennis, croquet, bowls. 
pension, apply for Whitsuntide)s MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le- 
Moors, Sinniugton, R.S.0. 
OME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district near. 
LONDON. Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 
of home. EXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman’s 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
tennis court, and garden.—‘* EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply R. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS at least (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will 
be offered for Competition on July 5th.—For full particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. | 


SNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 3rd and 4th. 











ca, 
NIVERSITY OF DURHay 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOL 
and THEOLOGY will be held in JUNE, « 
9a.m. Intending candidates should apply to 

The MASTER of University College, 
The PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, or 
The CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are OPEN to W 
candidates should apply to OMEN. Tutending 
The PRINCIPAL of the Women's Hostel, Palace Green, Durham, 


[TJ NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
—_— Me 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIEs, 





A S ji 
re Wael TAS 


Candidates must be of British Nationality, and over the a, 
the age of 23 at the date of election. The Scholarships, thee of and under 
be awarded in June, will be tenable for two years and of the value of ‘0 
first year (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £25) Fe 
second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects beari the 
Commerce in the United States, Germany, or other country or comms ion 
approved by the electors).—Candidates must send in their applicat _ 
together with testimonials of good character and record of previous trai — 
on or before lst June, to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars csi 


be obtained. 
l\HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 








The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, anj 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial : 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, ual Cymmasticg 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Mi 
ROBERTS. . =e 

‘Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equival ; 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Daatereing My 
] EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 

NEAR READING, , 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


a1 LENALM ON D. Sis 








The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN nett 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 


JULY lith and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—Por 
portions. apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
’erth, N.B. 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical nud Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Pee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Ww 40> SCHOOL.—First - Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
pom a ae Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
ead-Master. 


2RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Three Scholarships value 90gs. per annum, One Warden's Exhibition value 
50gs., Six General Exhibitions value 30¢s., will be competed for on June 5th, 
6th, 13th, 14th, 15th (in two parts).—Apply to the WARDEN. 




















LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 
1906, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head-Master. ¥ 
ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 
year), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 
Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain a scholarship.— Particulars of HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


HERBORNE 0 | 








SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be hekd in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
‘ a Vf 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fill Vacancies in 
Scholarships and Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the 
BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited.— 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 





ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 


VHE eS { 








LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys arrived for 
Summer Term, May Ist. 





Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recoguised by the Governors. 
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GRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
| ni. 

 w—H.M. KING E 
a BABh SP 7 eotennt ——_ Coloniste,bs 
ts, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending » 
ForLand-owners, Land-agen's.™ and Colonial Branch, 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. ; 
tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
For Progpee' apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

Diplomas, “EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


TTOWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


E SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
> d 4th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London, The value 
JULY 3rd holarships. which are intended mainly for the Daughters of Pro- 
fem — f limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for boarding 
fessional ~~ ot £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved by 
asd ng Further information can be obtained from the Head: Mistress, 
the ae should be sent to the Clerk before June 22nd, 
App nbigh, May 2nd, 1906. 
7~HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3 th, 
sist. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
oe £0 rannum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 and . for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
£0 Oe confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
eXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
ae Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. ae = aS 
ALIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
pone Rovs intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
YITY OF LONDON SCHOOL.— 
J Sir Albert D. Sassoon Scholarship (£29 for 4 years) and Cuthbertson 
Memorial Scholarship (£13 for 2 years) open for Competition early in Jane.— 
Full particulars and Entrance Forms may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. 
A. J. AUSTIN, City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 


— SCHOOL, 





The ENTRANC 














ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June 1th, 1906, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and 5th. ORDINARY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 18th.—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


PEPION SCHOOL. Six or more Entrance Scholarships, 





ing from £80 to £30 a year, and open to Boys under 15, Examina- 
tion on Tuesday, May 29th, and two following days in London and at Repton. 
Entries by May 20th.—For particulars, apply to HEAD-MASTER, Kepton, 
year Burton-on-Trent. 


1 YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 


ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
i PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
}4. whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 

’ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA.- 


TION, TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 
} A, J.P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lecturer Queen's Coll., Oxford), 
and Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, 
English, Modern Lang.,&c. Arrangements forScience. Eight now at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Cricket Professional, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. 


Tt WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4ihrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres.) TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea, Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
" MLA., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Bracing air, large grounds, cricket 
and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French and German. University En- 
trance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


YCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
\) Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited, References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clerzy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS. THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 
t ARRISON HOME for EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL.— 

. A modern and commodious House, specially erected and equipped for 
the care and treatment of a limited number of Gentlemen suffering from 
Epilepsy. It affords the advantage of experienced medical and nursing treat- 
ment, together with the comforts of home life in the country.—Terms on 
application to the Hon, Secretary, W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street 

st, Liverpool, 


N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FBITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life ou the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


vary 














Cm LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Oo portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical rench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address > BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 
French language exclusively spoken. Special advantages for Drawing and 
suiting. Moderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
nferieure, 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 
61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives 
EN FAMILLE a few Paying Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend 
the University, Sorbonne, &c. Homecomforts. French lessons, Terms from 
£8 to £12, 
ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
. RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—Mlle. Expulson is in London, 
and can arrange to see parents, Address, 7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


((OURAING —FAMILLE FRANCAISE RECEVRAIT 

ANGLAIS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA’ LANGUE. Reference: The 
Right Hon. Sydney Buxton, M.P., 7 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 8.W.— 
Apply Madame GANNAY, Langeais, Indre et Loire. 


] RESDEN.— TWO YOUNG LADIES can be 




















: RECEIVED in the autumn in the family of ALBERT FUCHS, 
Professor at the Royal Conservatoire. Best references; moderate terms.— 
Phase address Struvestrasse 27, Dresden. 


EDUCATION. 


4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS, 











Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommende:l 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


Bet ssearess HYDRO. 
For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
ee RESIDEN'! PHYSICIAN, | 

a RPL T LG BOOK BINDING. 

Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Half Bindings for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Kestored. [Uluminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses. 





mY PFPSESWTRIF ITS G WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially sclected, 5s. ; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delive ry.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


NRESH FISH, Direct from the World's Lurgest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s. 6d.; 11)bs., 
3s.; 141bs., 38. 6d.; 2ilbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


Bg aw ate ag oa cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield 


‘@Q 10s.5 NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
£10 





S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273 ; horse-power, 4,000). 
£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS. 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU M.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 





London ; Published by the Stationers’ Comrayy, Stationers’ Hall, Lucyyate Hill. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


MAPLE & 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


ENGLISH XVII & XVIII 
CENTURY STYLES 


A Choice Selection of 


FRENCH WORK 


Tottenham Court Road 





co 
GRATES 


London 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight, 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHs. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


5d. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£60,000,000. |  *"™ 





OLD-FASHIONED CHINA PEKOE 


A delicate and refreshing 
Tea which does not grow bitter by standing. 


DOCTORS. 
Price 2s, 6d. lb, in 6 1b, Chests (carriage paid) direct from the London 


being free from tannin cannot cause indigestion. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL 


Docks. 


MANDARIN TEA CO., 41 Great Tower Street, E.C. 


Sample 1b. packet post-free for 2s. 


For Furniture, 





6d, P.O. 





SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, Principals should apply for our N 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide cua iat 


Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, Ww, 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S’S 
FURNITURE 


Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 


POLISH. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
York, 


U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 


BRENTANO, Union Square, New 
ington, D.C.; THe SuBscription NewsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Lipnaky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
Hanotp A, WiLtson Company, Ltp., 35 
King West, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
Montreal, Canada ; 


BooKsSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 


Street Toronto, 


Catherine Street, 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
anp GorcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 


Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W. ©. Riasy, Adelaide, 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K’ Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GuInnas 





PARC... ccccccocccccecocccoecces £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......-.. 5 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof lage) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column...... uv S29eSO 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 110 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) ..ccccccccccerccccsces 8 8 0 

CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ...ccccccccecses £16 16 0 
Inside Page ......00- Cveccccce luo 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and Js. a line for every additional line 
(contatning un an average tweive words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, balf-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
166. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE rn ADVANCE, 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 


#1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
_— of the United King- 
aom eee oe eee 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, ow oo 1126,,0163...082 


MEDOCG. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly imcreas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


176 9/9 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid tv any Katlway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limite. 
P* (NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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The New Variorum Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 





i iti repared by the foremost living Shakespearean 
ee ae ae of pe than thirty-five years of careful 
ss ‘tion. It represents the life-work of an American scholar 
Prete highest type, whose learning, painstaking labour, and 
ori ical ‘adement are lauded throughout the literary world, not 
only b ‘{merican and English Shakespearean scholars, but by 
on °t the countries of Continental Europe as well. 

The New Variorium Edition is without a question the most 
complete in existence, as it is an edition in which the various 
textual readings and editorial observations of the editions that 
have preceded it are recorded. 


THE FOURTEEN VOLUMES WHICH HAVE THUS FAR 
APPEAKED ARE 

Macbeth. Revised Edition by ; AMidsummer Night’s Dream 
Horace Howarp Furness,| As You Like It 
jun. Hamlet (Two Volumes) 

King Lear | Othello The Winter’s Tale 

The Merchant of Venice Twelfth Night 

Romeo and Juliet Much Ado About Nothing 

The Tempest Love’s Labour’s Lost 


“Tt is a truly monumental edition.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This, the most exhaustive work on any of Shakespeare’s plays, 
comes from America.”—London Atheneum. 

“The most valuable work recently contributed to our Shake- 
spearean literature.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“America has the honour of having produced the very best 
and most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great 
national poet.”—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





“These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true 
student of Shakespeare.”—Dr. Wittiam Atpis Wricat, Joint 
Editor of the Cambridge and Globe Editions of Shakespeare. 


Royal 8vo, gilt top, uncut edges, 18s. per volume. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER. 


A Geographical Dictionary of 
the World. 


EDITION OF 1906. 





Containing References to over 100,000 places—their 
Population, Location, and Industries 


ACCURATE, 
UP-TO-DATE, 
PRACTICAL. 


INVALUABLE TO 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
GEOGRAPHERS. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
EDITORS 


“All the modern advances of geography are capably exhibited, 
as might have been expected from the editors.”—Athenzum. 

“ As far as we have been able to examine the book, we have 
found it complete.” —Spectator. 

“The whole world is covered with extraordinary minuteness 
and fulness. The British Empire looms large all through it...... 
The publishers rightly claim for it that it presents a picture of 
the world in its minutest details in the year 1905.”—Standard. 


Imperial Svo (pp. 2,053), strongly bound in half 
morocco, £2 2s. net, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Some extracts from the many lengthy 
reviews of Ford Madox Hueffer’s New Book, 


THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY 


which appeared in the leading papers this 
week. 
Tue Darty TreL_ecrars, “We have had country books of the most 
varied character, from that of Gilbert White 
to those of Richard Jefferies, but Mr. 
Hueffer has taken a new and interesting 
line of his own, and his really beautiful 
work will assuredly make him many 
friends.” 
“It is instinct with understanding and 
ornamented with the beauty of a delight- 
ful literary style.”’ 
“Mr. Hueffer’s book is one which all should 
read.” 
“In a word, Mr. Hueffer is an excellent 
guide to country things and country ways.” 


Mr. Archibald Marshall, the Author of 
“The House of Merrilees,” has with 


RICHARD BALDOCK 


secured his position among the most popular 
novelists of the day, and, as Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe points out, “unlike nearly all other 
novelists who appeal to the MANY, his work 
has qualities which commend it no less 
warmly to the FEW.” The WORLD says:— 
““We greeted ‘Richard Baldock’ with 
pleasant expectation, and soon found that 
the new acquaintance surpasses the old 
friend in interest and literary skill. This 
is a soundly admirable work of the higher 
kind of fiction.” 


When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 

THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY. Forp Manox Huerrer, 
5/- net. 

THE FIFTH QUEEN. Forp Mapox Hoverrer. 6/- 

RICHARD BALDOCK. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 6/- 


THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. TmAcKERAY. 17/6 net. 


Mr. Stpver Dart, In 
Tue Datty Express. 


Tae Dairy Mam, 


Tue TRIBUNE. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 





NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF 
“*“THE VIRGINIAN.” 


LADY 
BALTIMORE 


BY 


OWEN WISTER. 





SPECTATOR, 
“It would be difficult 
to speak too highly of this 
delightful novel.” 


SPEAKER. 
“A clever and brilliant 
piece of work.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES. 


“The Virginian’ can no longer be held to be the work of an 
impassioned tiro by any one who observes how in * Lady Baltimore’ 
the story is informed by the idea, how light and delicate the 
humour is for all the urgency of the pleading, how fragrant is 
that atmosphere of lavender which the whoie story breathes.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


“Those who like to read a novel that is at once out 
of the common rut, and written in a style that has 
character, will do well to read ‘Lady Baltimore,’” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 
R.M.S, ‘ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, Liverpool, May 19th, London, May 2lst. 


£12 for 14 days, 24 days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including 
all necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Other Sailings every 10 days. 


Apply THE BOOTH 5.5. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 








5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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Second Edition Ready To-day. 


By CAPTAIN PHILIP WYNTER, 


for 35 years of the 
Foreign Office Special Messenger Service. 


ON THE 
QUEEN’S ERRANDS. 


With 6 Photogravures, 10s, 6d. net. 


“Delightfully garrulous, attractively inconsequential, 
withal shrewd, with a keen scent for a good story and a 
happy way of retelling it A breezy, unconventional, 
well-informed book, it has all the charm of good talk 
across the walnuts and the wine.” —Punch. 

“His varied experiences as a Queen’s Messenger on 
foreign service are recounted with an unfailing vivacity, 
and with a liberal infusion of amusing stories which 
render this informal and unpretentious volume very 
pleasant reading.” — World. 

“A genial and charming book is this, full of sound 
sense and dry wit, discreet and kindly, full of anecdotes 
which are free from bad taste.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“At all times his writing is characterised by a fresh- 
ness and vigour which of themselves will commend this 
volume to all who may have the good fortune to read it.” 

—Tribune. 

“A more brightly written volume of reminiscences has 
not been published for many years, nor one in which the 
interest is so equally maintained from cover to cover.” 

—Truth. 


London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, Limited. 
MUDIE’S 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month a fresh List is published (specially 
classified and annotated) of English and 
Foreign Surplus Books and New Remainders. 
The List contains popular works on Travel, 
Sport, Army and Navy, Biography, Arts, 
Philosophy, Economics, and Fiction. 





This List sent Post-free on Application to any part of the World, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TU'TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentraL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpos, Codes: Unicone and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
YOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
>) 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranced and Catalogued. 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





TT 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that on May 15, 
he will publish 


LEO TOLSTOY: his Life & Work, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL. 


Compiled by PAUL BIRUKOFF, and 
Revised by LEO TOLSToy. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, net, 


*,* This important work, which deals with the early life of Tol, 
and incorporates his own autobiographical reminiscences, hence 
first of three volumes, It has been compiled by one of hig por 
Friends, and is issued with his full concurrence, help, and approval 


1 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, wo, 


THE TWO ARCADIAS. 


Plays and Poems. 
By ROSALIND TRAVERS, 
With an Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
SOME EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 


Professor DowprEN, who devotes a lengthy article to the book in the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY QUARTERLY, says :—“ The writer possesses a cift 
of song which captures the imagination and both satisfies aud makes desirous 
the sense of hearing.” 

The MORNING POST says:—“ No outline can convey the grace or tenderness 
which Miss Travers has brought to the execution of a very difficult task.” 

The TIMES says :—“ She is new, vivid, surprising, strong shows power 
in such various fields, sweetness, strength, thought, and purpose......There ig 
thought here and brain work, fancy and judgment, lofty eloquence, and 
humour now farcical, now satiric. There are, in fact, many qualities not 
often united in one mind, with a freedom and security of expression rarely 
found in young writers. 

The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—“* Dr. Richard Garnett contributes a landa- 
tory introduction. It decidedly deserves his praise and ours also.” 

The BOOKMAN says:—‘‘ Miss Travers appeors to have the right stuff in 
her. She has power, courage, originality, and that quality of illumination 
without which so many would-be poets fail to attract. She has, too, a pretty 
touch of satire, which she uses deftly.” 





BRIMLEY JOHNSON and INCE, Ltd., 35 Leicester Square, W.C, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—4. net. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


A Retrospect and a Prospect. 
By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 


London: HEADLEY BROTHERS, 14 Bishopsgate Without. 
REASONS FOR READING 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


BECAUSE it contains all “ F. C. G.’s” Cartoons of the Week. 
BECAUSE of its page of Literary Problems and Prizes, 
BECAUSE it has a large number of Book Reviews. 
BECAUSE of its General Articles and Short Stories. 
BECAUSE it is the only Weekly Magazive-Review of its kind. 
BECAUSE it costs but a Penny a week. 

THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 








Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. — free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


] OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 
of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First E:itions, 
Sporting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 
Whistler. Ont-of-print and Rare Books supplied. Please state wants, Caia 
logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


] OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet’s Flower 

Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, * vols., 1851; Mommsen's Rome, 4 vols., 188; 
Jessie's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos. ; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridz 
Magazine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1798 ; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1565 ; 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1563 ; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752. 
Please report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for any old 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1847-48.—EDWARD 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 











Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SELECTED FROM 


= ’ 
messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List| james Clarke & Co.’s List. 


NEW 


RURAL ENGLAND: 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social 


AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH Ss. R. 
A NEW PREFACE. Ss. R. 


CROCKETT'S kia MecGhie. 





CROCKETT’S 
Gilt top, 400 pp., New Novel, 
6s. New Novel, 


Four ILLUsTRaTions. 
“ A capital story.”-—ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 


Researches earried out in the Years 1901 and 1902. “ Admirers of Mr. Crockett will not be disappointed in ‘ Kid 
R A ARD. . McGhie.””—Datty CHRONICLE. 
By H. RIDE HAGG D * Well written and entertaining.”—Suerrie_tp Daity TELEGRAPH. 


with 29 Illustrations from Photographs, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s, net. 
« The most important work on rural economics 


ublished since Arthur Young’s days,” 
P —DAILY CHRONICLE, 





E HISTORY OF ENGLISH 








THE COMMON LIFE, £48 eprtioy, 


By J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (J. B.”), Author of “ Problems of Living,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ A book which every minister ought to possess.” 
—Britisn WEEKLY. 


“ Fluent, but thoughtful, essays on many aspects of life.” —Timgs. 





THe watient IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By THEOLOGY AND TRUTH. 


aurreD W. Benn, Author of “The Philosophy of Greece,” 
ke, 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. 


LEX CREDENDI: a Sequel to “Lex 


Orandi.” G c 
Vetera,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 


By NEWTON H. MARSHALL, M.A., Ph.D. Large crown Svo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 5s. 
Professor Garviz, in the Curist1aNn Wor LD, says :—‘ Cordial 


i. congratulations to the author for his valuable contribution to the 
By GEORGE TyrReLL, Author of “Nova et solution of one of the most important and urgent problems of the day. 
The thinking and the writing are admirably clear, and the author 
deserves the cordial thanks of all who care for truth and religion.” 


PERSECUTION & TOLERANCE:| A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGION AND 


being the Hulsean Lectures preached before the University of 
Cambridge in 1893-4. By MANDELL CreIGuTon, D.D., D.C.L., 
&c, sometime Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRIC 


WAVE TELEGRAPHY. By J. A. Fuemine, M.A., D.Sc., 


HIS FATHER’S FAITH. 


By N. McGHEE WATERS. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s, 6d. net. 
“It is an earnestly religious and well-written work.” —Scorsman. 


REFORM IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Engineering in University 
College of the University of London. With 7 Plates and TEACHING. 


895 other Illustrations, Svo, 24s. net. 
Prospectus sent on application, 


MODERN STEAM ROAD 


WAGONS. By Wittiam~ = Norris, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
MIMech.E., Author of “A Practical Treatise on the 
‘Otto’ Cycle Gas Engine.” With 79 Illustrations, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Prospectus sent on application. 


VOLUME FOR 1906. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 


REGISTER AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of 
Charities in or available for the Metropolis, together with a 
Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and 
other means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, and 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. With an 
elaborate Index, and an Introduction, “How to Help Cases 
of Distress,” by C. S. Locn, Secretary to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 5s. net. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


OUT OF DUE TIME. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “‘One Poor Scruple,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 


“It isa novel that no one should miss reading who is interested 
in the future of religion."—7HE DAILY CITRONICLE. 
“4 beautiful and absorbing story."—7//2 GLOBE, 





A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 


TRACKS IN THE SNOW: 


Being the History of a Crime. 
Edited from the MS. of the Rev, ROBERT DRIVER, B.D. 
By GODFREY R. BENSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In addition to the well-thought-out plot. there is some excellent 
character-drawing and a real distinction of style in the story, It 
is one of the best sensational novels that has been written for some 
time.”"—7HE 7TRIBUNL. 


SIMPLE ANNALS. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset,’ &c., 
Crowa 8vo, 6s. 

“Most of the sketches are of Dorset, and the heroines are rich in 
character and eloquent of the soil. They have at once the humour 
and the pathos of the Wessex peasant, and their acquaintance will 
bea delight to many readers." —7HE GENTLEWOMAN, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


By Professor A. S. PEAKE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d, net. 
“ Should be studied by all who have any connection, oficial or 


otherwise, wtth Sunday-schools.”—SurrrikLD INDEPENDENT. 


“Cannot but prove helpful to teachers who use the International 
Lessons.” —ScoTsMAn. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 
And of all Booksellers. 








FROM GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF SWIFT’S WORKS, 
Vols. I, and II, Now Ready. 


A TALE OF A TUB 


AND 


POLITE CONVERSATION. 


Edited by HENRY BLANCHAMP. 
Feap. 8vo, half cloth, top edge gilt, 2s. net each. 


A BRILLIANTLY WRITTEN BOOK, 


IMPERIAL PURPLE. 


By EDGAR SALTUS. 3s. “1. net. 

The ACADEMY says :—“ Vigorous and sensational studies of the Emperors 
and the social life of Rome from Cesar to Heliovabalus....... The work presents 
a vivid picture of the corruption which ruined Rome.” 

NEW FICTION JUST OUT. 
TWO LONDON FAIRIES (3s. 6d.) Geo. R. Sims. 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE (6s.) Mrs. E. Bacor Harte. 
JENNIE BARLOW, ADVENTURESS (6s.) ELuiorr O'DonNeLn 
THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. (6s.) Mrs. M. Cuan Toon 
POPULAR NOVELS STILL IN BRISK DEMAND, 
THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 
By H. SANT M. LANYON. 6s, 

The New ‘ After-Marriage’ Novel.”"—BYSTANDER 

“From the Author of that very clever book, ‘Sarah P. G."’—MORNING 
“ Witty and amusing.—ABERVDEEN FREE PRESS. LEADER, 


By the Author of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel,” &c. 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


By the BARONESS ORCZY. Ninth Thousand, 6s. 
LOVE? By Reeratp Irvine. 6s. 
A ROMANCE IN RADIUM. 


By J. HENRY HARRIS. 3s. €d. 


THE SIN OF SALOME, !y A. L. Iannis. 3s. 6d. 
The MORNING LEADER says:—“ Very exciting Genuinely powerfal 
and haunting.” 


UNCLE PEACEABLE. 

By REGINALD TURNER. Second Edition, 6s. 

The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—* Cleverly and amusingly written, and bas a 
good love plot, which ‘ Uncle’ does his best to mar. Mr. Turner has a genuine 
gift of humour.” er ame PE od 

London: GREENING and CO., Limited, 
18 and 20 CECIL COURT, CHARING CKOSS ROAD, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MONOGRAPHS. 
Biographical Sketches of Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron 
Stockmar. By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With 
Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


JOTTINGS OF AN OLD 
SOLICITOR. 


By Sir JOHN HOLLAMS. Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE HOME 
RULE MOVEMENT. 


Some Personal Reminiscences from 1867 to 1889. By Sir ROBERT 
ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


RESEARCHES IN_ SINAI. 


By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology, University College, London. 
With Chapters by C. T. CURELLY, M.A., Officer of the Im- 
perial Order of the Medjidie. With 186 Illustrations and 
4 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. net. [ Ready next week, 


THE DEAD HEART of AUSTRALIA 


A Journey around Lake Eyre in the Summer of 1901-1902 
With an Account of the Lake Eyre Basin and the Flowing 
Well of Central Australia. By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Professor of Geology in the University of Glasgow, Author of 
“The Great Rift Valley.” With Maps and Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 16s, net. [ Ready next week. 


THE PRINCIPLES & METHODS 
OF TAXATION. 


By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, Principal of Birkbeck College. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The object of this work is to present in a concise and simple form an account 
of the British system of taxation and the principles on which it is based, 
together with some of the leading historical tacts in its evolution. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





A NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘‘The Most Illustrious 
Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,” 


A QUEEN OF QUEENS AND 
THE MAKING OF SPAIN. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A graphic picture of Spain in its grandeur under the great Queen Isabella; 
the book deals also with the period of the Moorish dominion and the events 
which led up to the union of the Provinces and the rise of Spain as a Christian 
Power. This account of the land and the period of romance and chivalry 
is as fascinating as it is important. 


LATER QUEENS OF 
THE FRENCH STAGE. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ Madame de Pompadour,” &c, 
Profusely Illustrated, medium 8vo, 10s, 6d. net (post-free, 11s.) 
“Interesting and entertaining....... Readers with a taste for history will find 
it no less amusing than a novel. It helps to make known the social history of 
eighteenth-century France.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


SPORTING TRIPS OF 





<a 
Among the many Articles of interest to lovers 


country pursuits, sport, and natural Metery 
in the current number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 
THE BEST HORSES I HAVE KNOWN. By 


JOHN PORTER. 

ANIMALS AT THE ACADEMY. 

TROUT IN THE SNOW. 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL REVISED. 

THE ROMANCE OF TREGEAGLE: a Cornish Legeng, 
Illustrated. - 


A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By 


“ MAINTOP.” 
A BOOK OF THE FOX. 
**VALUES” IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
GOLF: the Opening of the Season at St. Andrevys, 
THE LADY GARDENER’S CAREER. By “Hoy 


CouUNTIES.” 
THE AUSTRIAN EXHIBITION. 


Country-House Topies; Showyard Notes ; Hunting ; 
Racing ; the Stud; Gun-Room Topics; &c., &e. 





DO YOU WRITE LETTERS? 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like ther 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 





A SUBALTERN. 


By Captain B. R. M. GLOSSOP. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘Here we have the book of a famous big-game shot, in which simplicity 
and even naiveté are the primary note....... One can read of the hunting of 
nearly all the sorts of game....... Illustrated with the best photographs we 
have seen.” —Standard. | 


A NEW BOOK by the Author of “*Lady Beatrix and the 
Forbidden Man.” 


FOR WHICH WIFE? 


Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Tt is decidedly smart, always amusing, very well written, bright in 
dialogue.”—Morning Post. 
«The author has a story to tell, and tells it well.”—Times. 
**Conspicuously illustrative of a certain phase of present-day society.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON. 


By A. B. WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Read Mr. Ward’s book, for it introduces some fine characters and a vivid 
picture of Nevada mining life."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PRINCESS OLGA. 


By ERVIN WARDMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A spirited story of a resourceful young engineer and a beautiful woman who 
takes part in a plot to thwart his undertaking. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W, 





top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


TRIBUNE. —** 4 story rich in detail and in- 
cident.....- It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


FENWICK’S «. 
vente CAREER. 


TIMES,—“ Eugenie de Pastourelles is a charac- 
ter more remote, more delicate, and elusive than 
any Mrs. Humphry Ward has yet attempted to 
draw. She is the perfect product, in mind and 
body, of inhe rited refinement.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Fenwick is a 
true and careful study of the artistic tempera- 
ment, and the steps by which he slides into his 
false position are traced with real art, Nothing 
could be better suggested an the workings of his 
crude yet sensitive nature.’ 

** An Edition de Luxe in 2 vols., price 2is. net, limited 


to 250 copies, will be ready immediately. 
Particulars on application. 


THE ROYAL 17 TOUR IN INDIA. 


READY NEXT MONDAY.—With 32 pages of Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A VISION OF INDIA, 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By SIDNEY LOW. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 


Fellow of Magdalene College, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Second Impression Ready immediately. 


MORNING POST.—* A delichtful book. Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was 
pablisbed has any Englishman in any book not avowedly religious, written so 
wtimately of his own soul, face to face with the mysteries which surround 





Cambridge. 


us all,” 


A NEW LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 


With a Frontispiece and 4 Facsimiles, smal] demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY. 


A Study in Spiritual Forces. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
President of the Methodist Church of Australasia, Author of “* How England 
Saved Europe,” &c. 
TRIBUNE.—“ A picturesque and very readable sketch of the life, theology, 
and spiritual history of one of the greatest religious leaders in English 
history.” 


DICK: a Story without a Plot. s.. 6a. 


By G. F. BRADBY. Third impression in the Press. 
COURT JOURNAL.—“ The humour of Mr. Bradby’s new book is of the 
most rare type, depenc ling not on forced situations and grotesque dialogue, but 
ou keen observation of human nature.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. 395222, 
COURT JOURNAL,—“ A charming ~ A aa SS 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A series of ak 


MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN. 
By C. FIELDING MARSH. 
—, —*Mr. Baxter is a real addition to the gallery of humorous 
ng types. 


OLD MR. LOVELACE. 


GLOBE.—“ A charming story.” 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Two Moods of a Man,’ 
‘Crowborough Beacon,” &c. [On May 18th. 


HEROES OF EXILE: being Certain 


Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. By HUGH CLIFFORD, 
c. M.G., Author of “Studies in Brown Humanity,”’ ‘‘ Bush- Whacking,” 
A Free-Lance of To-day.” (On May 18th. 


By F. ANSTEY. 


slightful entertainments. 


By CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE. 





London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LIFE AND EXPERIENCES OF 


SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, and with an Introduction by Sir 
THOMAS RALEIGH, K.CS.I. 8vo, 12s. net. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MEMORIALS OF 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 








By G. B..J. With 41 Photogravures and other Illustrations 
In 2 vols. 8vo, gilt tops, 30s. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Vol. 
WALTER PATER. 
By A. C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 
HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 


By A. S. and E. M. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





h HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY ay oa ole 
Plates of Eggs by Eric PARKER, 


4. 5° 


With Coloured and Outline 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GLOBE.—“ One of the most attractive manuals that could be given to the 
young observer or collector; and to many adults it would prove equally of 
service.” 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


With Coloured Illustrations by 5S. Harmon Vepper. Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 





POCKET TENNYSON. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In 5 vols. Feap. 8vo, with full gilt backs and gilt tops, limp cloth, 2s. net ; 
limp leather, Js. net each, 
Vol. I. JUVENILIA and ENGLISH IDYLS.—Vol. Il. IN MEMORIAM, 
MAUD, and other Poems. (Twesdey.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH ‘PROSODY, 


FROM THE 12ra CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Groner 
Sarntsspury, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. In3vols.8vo. Vol. 1. (From the Origins to 
Spenser), 10s. net. 





VOLUME Vil. NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Vol. VII. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. TO THE END OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1714-1800). By the late Rev, Canon 
Joun H. Overrtox, D.D., and the Rev. Freperic Reiroy, A.K.C. 7s, 6d, 


*,* Previously Published, ls. I.-VI., 78. 6d. each. 


BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 


Ricnarp Hort Hurron. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, E:izazeTuH M, Roscor. With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net 
Tvers " ” Beries. 
*,* Containing Criticisms on DICKENS, SCOTT, KEATS, SHE LLEY, 
ee TENNYSON, BROWNING, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in 5S. Margaret's, West- 
minster, during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. Hensitery Henson, B.D., Hon. 


t 


D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





INTEREST & SAVING. by E. C. K. Gonvyer, 
M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science in the University of Liver- 
pool, Crown 5vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE, ani 


Reprinted Essays. By Heten Bosanquert. 8vo, ds. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL PAPERS for Admission into 


the Royal Military Academy and the Royal a oy College for the Years 
1896-1905. Edited by E. J. Brooxsmrru, B.A., LL. ™M. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London. 


other 
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SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: the Religion 
of the Crescent; or, Islam—its Strength, its Weakness, its Origin, its 
Influence. By the Rev. W. St. Craik Tispatr, D.D. New Edition, 

vised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 





EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. The Apostolical Consti- 
tutions and Cognate Documents, with Special Reference to their Liturgical 
————-. By the Rev. De Lacy O'Leary, M.A.) Small post 8vo, cloth 

» 1s. 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT, and the Second like 


unto it. Six Sermons preached before the University of Oxford as Select 
Preacher by the Right Rev. Joun Murcuinson, D.C.L., Master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and Canon of Gloucester. Feap. 8vo, cloth 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. 


By the late WaLrer ALLAN Moperty, Canon of Southwark. With a 
a by the Lorp Bisuor or Souruwark. Fcap. 8ro, cloth boards, 
is. 


REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of 
Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By the late 
Sir Wrxe Bayuiss, K.B., F.S.A., President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE APOCRYPHA: a Series of 


Lectures on the Books and Times of the Apocrypha. By the Rev. 8. N. 
Sepewicx, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


NOTES ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Most Rev. B.S. Corp.eston, Bishop of Calcutta, Feap, 8vo, 3d. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. By J. Paterson 


Smrrtu, B.D., LL.D, Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net, 


TIBET AND THE TIBETANS. By the Rev. Grauam 


SanpperG. Royal 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE SACRED TENTH; or, Studies in Tithe-Giving, 
Ancient and Modern. By Dr. H. Lanspext, 2 vols.. 800 pp., demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, cloth boards, 16s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By T. G. Prxcues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Appendices and Notes. With several Illustrations, large 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveries 
in the field of Archeology. This New Edition contains the Laws of 

Hammurabi and other new matter, amounting in all to nearly one hundred 


pages. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. 
A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By 
Monsignore Ducuesye. Translated by M. L. McCiure from the Third 
Edition of “‘ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, 
Revised, with considerable Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 

It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has 
appeared on this subject. 


By the 


JUBILEE OF THE COAL TAR COLOUR 
INDUSTRY. 
ROMANCE OF SCIENCE SERIES. 


COAL, AND WHAT WE GET FROM IT. By Prof. 
BR. Metpota, F.RS., F.LC., &. Third Edition. With numerous Dia- 
grams, post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

* An intelligible account of the successive stages in the development of the 
coal tar industry, without assuming any knowledge of chemical science on the 
part of the reader, is undeniably bold.”—Chemical News, 

This is a work of general importance, and on the occasion of the Jubilee of 
the Coal Tar Colour Industry of special interest. The work forms one of the 
Romance of Science Series, of which the latest additions are 


THE NEW STATE OF MATTER. An Address by 


Prof. H. Pe.uat, of the Sorbonne, delivered April 3rd, 1905. Translat 
by Epmunp McCiure, M.A. Small post 8vo, c oth boards, 1s, ramen 


SOUNDING THE OCEAN OF AIR. Being Six 
Lecteres delivered ee the owt my of Boston in December 

, by A. Lawrence Rorcna, 8.B.,A.M. With 2 

Beaals neck Gon cate bain ha Oa numerous Illustrations, 





|BLACKWOODS’ new Book 


ee 





Published This Day. 
FONTENOY, 


Great Britain’s Share in the War 
of the Austrian Succession, 


BY 


FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, 


Author of “The Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter” 
Expansion of Russia,” &c. 


Introduction by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C. 


Of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford. 


“The 


With Map, Plans, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 24s. net 





The FIRST LARGE EDITION has been SOLD OUT, and the 
SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


PORT ARTHUR: 
The Siege and Capitulation. 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETY7. 
Fully Illustrated, and with Maps and Plans, 2Is. net 


“A great history of a great siege.”—Bel/ust News Letter, 


CHARLES LEVER; 
His Life in his Letters. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY. 


**A revelation of the man, a first-hand record of Charles Lever 
and a first-hand picture of the man in his habit as he lived? : 


THE AUTHOR’S an 
PROGRESS. 


By ADAM LORIMER. 


“ There is a laugh in almost every page.” — Scotsman. 


“ A book in which humour ripples and sparkles on the surface of 
commou-sense.”—Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM PITT. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
“We cannot too warmly commend Mr. Whibley's work to our 


readers. To read it is to be braced as by a tonic at the memory of 
a great and glorious past.”—Mr. H. W. WILsov, in the Daily Mail, 





Demy Svo, 2 vols., 21s. net, 





5s. net. 





Illustrated, Gs. net. 





NOVELS TO “ Messrs. Black- 
wood h th 

NOTE AND FI CTI ON seputeiimsetelb- 

TO ASK FOR 6s. gifted writers” 


101.” 


By WYMOND CAREY. 


LADY SARAH’S DEED OF GIFT. 


By E. A. GRIFFIN. [ Second Edition, 


A MAID OF NORMANDY. 


“NO. 


[Fifth Edition. 





THE MACHINERY OF THE UNIVERSE. Mechanical 
ey ical Phenomena. B . E. Dota oO YES si 
of Bhyaicn Tut's College, USA. Small post bro, with sever Dinghats ey Senn Tan Sere — 
cloth boards, 2s. inti 
; —— “THE BAR SINISTER.” 
London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; By J. MORGAN DE GROOT [May 16th. 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC, ne i SOT” eS 
Brighton ; 129 NORTH STBEET. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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